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STUDIES OF THE SPANISH DRAMA. 
EROM THE FRENCH OF PHILARETE CHASLES. 
(Translated for the Literary World.) 


Vil. 


Studies on Calderon continued— Supernatural 
and “Mystic Drama— Doctor Faust in Spain 
—El Magie Prodigioso, 

Art the epoch of the active and singular com- 

bat which primitive Christianity sustained 

against faded old Olympus, a young man lived 
at Antioch, devoted to study and meditation. 

He was one of those minds who are never 

youthful, the ardor of whose inquiet thoughts 

drowns the ery of the senses. Cypriano fre- 
quented neither the assemblies, nor the games 
of the circus, nor the public haunts. Rich and 
beautiful, he availed himself, for his personal 
enjoyments, neither of his fortune nor his 
outh, The great anxiety which pervaded the 

oman world under the Bosenic Decius, that 

hilosophical anxiety, that curiosity for know- 
edge, that weariness of actual things, that unre- 
solved problem of the life of the gods and the 
life of men, incessantly occupied his mind. 

Cypriano was not a Christin —he despised 
ristianity after the example of Tacitus, the 

younger Pliny, and all those s who could 

not endure a Jewish sect, isolated from the 
human race, inimical to the gods and to 

Rome. 

This man found himself in precisely the 
same situation of mind which the chroniclers 
of the Middle Ages bestow upon their Doctor 
John Faust; like him, seeking God and happi- 


ness, trusting to his strength and to his thought, 
desiring at the same time all the pleasures of 


the soul, all terrestrial possessions, and all the 
knowledge of created beings. He did not re- 
main, like the German doctor, buried in the 
solitude of his study, beside a colossal old 
stove, beneath the doubtful light of a pointed 
window, decorated with painted glass. He 
lost himself in the groves of planes and syca- 
mores, manuscript in hand, asking the Eternal 
Secret from animated nature and books, which 
inclose the ever-living Thought. He had 
read in Pliny the elder, that eneyclopedist of 
the times of Marcus Aurelius, some words on 
God, words full of mystery and ndeur, 
which destroyed by a single breath the pagan 
hierarchy, and placed above created bein 

“ the without end, without principle, with. 
out cause ; cause of all, principle ever creative.” 


of these far-off voices, one of those oracles of | The Spanish Faust loves a woman as he 
instinct which eaePeee in the pagan world | should love God; in reality, he embraces onl 
as the hour approached when the ancient phi- a skeleton when he thinks to embrace happi- 
losophies were to be confounded in the philo-| ness. 
sophy of Christ. __ The German Faust is learned and analytic; 
be ns (we preserve the name giyen him | he only half loves Margaret, he only half 
by Spanish legend) meditating the words | loves God, and half loves the devil. He suf- 
of Pliny, arrived, by the sole power of pure ficiently resembles the world which surrounds 
reflection, at the knowledge of God; this’ us, formed of superannuated sceptics, who end 
achievement of human thought, elevating itself in dreams; he is little dramatic, being little 
so high by its own efforts, roused against him passionate. In both the theme is the same, 
the evil spirit, the demon, The combat thus human powerlessness; here, with Goethe, 
commenced; combat between philosophic | coldly sceptical and investigating ; there, with 
thought, mistress of herself, powerful in her- Calderon, naively curious and sensual. In 
self, and the spirit of Darkness exciting to mu- both we see Satan enter a superior nature, 
tiny against this prototype of Faust, passion, make use of it, and make it deny God; the 
the senses, desire, and pride. evil principle moves, appears upon, and fills 
A woman, as you may well suppose, serves | the scene, like the Figaro of the work. In 
as the motive power to the seduction, and as| both » woman is the great instrament Satan 


the pivot to the intrigue. If the dramaturgist | 
had imagined her simply as beautiful, attractive, | 
and perverse, nothing would have been more 
vulgar. Calderon knew how to carry his in- 
ventive powers beyond this. The woman 
whom the devil puts in motion is as pure, as 

and, as noble, as distinguished as Critine 

imself; she is more enlightened than he; a’ 
Christian and chaste, she feels an innocent) 
preference for Cypriano—both will be lost by 
the other’s means. 

Such is the Legend which Calderon, the 
Catholic poet par excellence, has chosen to con- 
vert into a drama. 

A Spaniard, who has recently published a_ 
good selection from Calderon’s dramas,* pre. 
tends that the Magico Prodigioso in no way 
resembles the Doctor Faust of Goethe. Cer- 
tes not; no more than Spain resembles Ger- | 
many, a peasant girl of Middlebourg an! 
Andalusian, a student of Stuttgard an estuili- | 
ante of Toledo ; no more than the nineteenth | 
century resembles the fifteenth. The genius | 
of Cald 


1850, although he may have lived in 1780. 


irony ; the sceptical pantheism, arrived at the 
passed throagh the protestant, rationalist, a 


That which pani and leads astray Faust, 
is the need of knowledge, the thirst for learn- 
ing, the intellect. 

e Spanish Faust is governed by the neces- 
sity of love, the moral desires, love. 

th wishing to overpass the human and 


eron dates from 1450, although he was | 
born in 1600. Goethe’s genius belongs to | 


| withdraws. 
the Jansenism, without the Gallicanism, with- | 
out the Molinism ; the entire faith. Goethe is | 
the definitive doubt, but calm and free from | 


Calderon is the Catholic theology, without 


sensualist doctrines. ' must forget Antioch, Greece, Asia Minor, and 


uses: here Margaret, there Justina. 

Let us follow a little the course adopted by 
the genius of Calderon, and let us remember 
that we have to de with a Jegend, not a modern 
plot. 

A stranger, astray in the forest which serves 
as an asylum to the philosophical meditations 
of Cypriano, suddenly presents himself before 
the young man, who, lost in reverie, and medi- 
tating over Pliny’s words on the Supreme God, 
has just arrived at the full revelation of that 
immense and creative dogma, the Unity of God. 
The stranger asks his way of the dreamer; 


‘then seats himself beside Cypriano, and con- 


verses. Greek books are scattered on the grass. 
The stranger, who is a scholar, Jeads the con- 
versation to the most elevated and abstruse 
themes. Cypriano, who is astonished at find- 
ing one so able in controversy, submits his 
doubts and ideas to him; warmly combated 
by the devil (for he is the devil), he finishes by 
remaining victor ; the sole foree of logic, which 
cannot suppose of a multitude of effects acting 
as cause to themselves, and having no primor- 
dial cause, triumphing over the demon. 

The devil, discentented and vanquished, 
Foreseeing that pleasure can 
alone lead away this pagan soul, ready to be 
enlightened by the truth, he puts in motion a 
well formed intrigue. 

The dreamer, who has remained alone, hear- 


term and limit of its conquest, after rye ing the clashing of swords amid the foliage, 


two gentlemen (here all is Spanish, and we 
_ the Emperor Decius), both suitors for the hand 
/of Dona Justina, are fighting for their better 
| agreement. He proves to them, by irresistible 
_ arguments, that this is a very bad way to come 
| to an understanding; that they expose and 
| compromise the reputation of a beloved and 


sensual forces, meet a void; there they feel! respected woman, of a person whose purity 
that light and air are wanting; they mount) they avow, and that they will do much better 
thence to the Source of Truth, to God. I do te submit to the decision and choice of her 
not think that Goethe could have known the! who is dear to them. He acts as a mediator 
Magico Prodigioso, the hermit of Weimar has | between the two lovers, offering himself as an 
not imitated the Theologian of Aranjuez.) ambassador to Justina ; he promises to aequit 
The starting point of the one was Doubt,! himself of this office with complete impartiali- 
which devoured him as it did all his age; of ty, wishing well to both. It is here that the 
the other, the faith which still sustained Spain, | evil lies in wait for him. 

and which, by its immobility, has paralysed | Justina, who feels no preference for either, 
Spain. ‘appears much too beautiful to asa 
i | Adieu,” he says, “ye celestial meditation, 





This was one of those energetic presages, one 
VOL. Vil. No. 19. 


| a Teatro Es-| NObIe philosophy! I have seen Justina.” A 
ue tig eee ° Be violent passion takes possession of him. His 
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ascetic life becomes odious to him, He closes 
his books. The beauty of the young Christian 
maiden occupies all his thoughts, and pursues 
him into the solitude, whilom oceupied by 
his philosophical meditations. 

“Oh, I would give my soul,” exclaims he, 
“to enjoy this woman !” 

“T accept it.” Thus responds a lugubrious 
voice from the depths of the forest, 

The heavens are obscured, the sea is disturb- 
ed and roars, the thunder growls, the lightning 
plays over the foundered ships of the neigh- 

ring ocean; Cypriano takes refuge in a 
grotto near theshore. The hyperbole of Cas- 
tilian poetry is lavished over the whole of the 
following seene with frightful exuberance, 
which one cannot but admire, so much is it in 
accord with the supernatural situation which it 
reproduces. A vessel goes to pieces on the 
rocks of the coast, and a shipwrecked man is 
thrown by the waves at the feet of Cypriano. 
This shipwrecked man is a great sorcerer. 
The sorcerer receives the cares of the young 
man, accepts his hospitality, and promises to 
teach him magie. For all this, ys wg pas- 
sion increases from day to day. “ What would 
you give to possess this woman?” says his 
guest. 

“ My soul.” 

“Sign this contraet, and I will give her to 
you.” 

Cypriano accepts. 

The devilish teacher of magic is not eon- 
tented with gaining a pupil, he must have two 





victims. He ruins the reputation of Justina, 
and makes use, to accomplish this design, of an | 
easy method which Mirabeau once used. He 
displayed himself, sp pe in a large cloak, on 
the baleony of the girl whom he wished to 


ruin; the suitors of the young girl mutually | 
attribute to one another a conquest which does 
not really belong to any of them. They cross | 


swords; the demon, on his side, strives to se- 
duce Justina, He attacks, by all the tempta- 
tions of desire, the heart and senses of the 
young girl, Here the marvellous poetry of 
Calderon changes tone; it is time to make it 
known to our readers. 

The Demon. Infernal abyss, abyss of de- 
spair! despairing of thyself, let thy spirits of 
temptation awake and go forth to assail and 
destroy the virginal virtue of Justina! Let her 
chaste mind conceive a thousand lascivious 
phantoms—let her modest imagination be filled 
with amorous i s! Let a seductive har- 
mony entice all to love, both birds, skies, and 
flowers. Let her eyes see nothing which is not 
a soft incentive to pleasure; let her ears hear 
nothing but the whispers of love. Spirits to 
your duty, I await you.” 

Thus spake the demon, hovering over the 
house and gardens inhabited by Justina. 
Scareely is the evocation ended, when the clear 
heavens become purer, the flowers expand on 
their stalks, a mild and warm air breathes 
through the groves, and from the bosom of the 
clumps of roses and the thickets of laurels, a 
far-off concert of theorboes and flutes is heard. 
The boudoir of Justina facing the garden, and 
the window of which was open, was raised but 
a few feet from the soil, at a little distance 
from a smal] water course which traversed the 
domain of her father, and murmured between 
two alleys of orange trees in flower. . The 
young girl, of dark complexion, high forehead, 
eye proudly flashing from beneath long black 
eyelashes, the arm leaning on the purple cushion 
of a moresque divan, was dreaming during the 
heat of the day. Don’t believe the poet if he 
tells you she is a daughter of Asia Minor, he 





deceives himself or deceives you; she is a ve- 





ritable Spaniard, Christian and eatholie, severe 
and naive, serious and passionate. She listens 
to these soft, low sounds, which, from the 
midst of perfumes, rise to her as perfumes for 
the ear. Soon human voices are added to the 
accents of the lutes and flutes, and Justina 
rises, she leans over her balcony, and is .t 
once attentive, surprised, and charmed. 

A voice. Where does not the flame of love 
penetrate? where is life, if not in love? It 
cireulates in the bough, it lives in the bird and 
oe flower, it is the sole glory and the sole 
re; 

Chorus of many voices, Oh! love, love. 

Justina, all in agitation, retires into her bou- 
doir—she is silent and affected. “Oh, why,” 
exclaims she, in throwing herself on the sofa, 
“why is this, why am I moved? How these 
voices trouble me. Whenee comes this fire 
which inereases within me? What is this de- 
spotic grief to which I am subject ?” 

Chorus of voices. Love. 

The perilous reverie is prolonged, and aug- 
ments the danger which she runs ; the solitude 
of Justina is peopled by secret phantoms, and 
her mind aids the illusions which are to intoxi- 
cate her. Justina demands why all these ob- 
jects speak to her a single language—why al! 
sights and all sounds present to her the same 
sense; why this universal emotion, which 
reaches even to her ear, which strikes at and 
penetrates her heart. She demands the reason 
of this emotion from the brook which runs be- 
neath her window, and whose little plaintive 
ripple bears love to her; from the vine, which 
is watered by the fugitive brook, and which 
enlaces her window with its diaphanous 
branches. The transformation of the world, 
in the amorous and fearful revery of a young 
girl, has never been expressed with more 
and warmth. All is desire and emotion in this 
warm and fluent poetry, which cannot be 
translated in prose, and a few 
which we copy, thoughts of love and the opera 
no doubt, commonplaces of lascivious morals. 
All is commonplace in this matter, always old 
and always new, grace, truth, and warmth 
alone elevate so general a theme. Here, as 
in Shakspeare’s Juliet, the chaste frankness of 
her avowals lends them a singular originality. 
Justina, whose resolution is firm and mind 
sensible, is astonished at the new desires which 
she cannot drive away, and whose ardent sym- 
bols pursue her in that enlaced vine, in these 
songs of fainting birds, in these far-off amo- 
rous harmonies, in this sun which penetrates 
and warms the murmuring waters of the brook. 
She makes her plaint to universal nature, of the 
empoisoned constraint, and the contagious magic 
to which she is subjected. 

But the sole sentiment which occupies her 
in reality, the only one which interests and fixes 
her mind, is Cypriano. Beautiful, wise, elo- 
quent, severe, he has not wasted his youth 
in softening pleasures; he is a from, and 
rises above those who surround him. She re- 
kents of having kept him at a distance. She 

istinguishes him, perhaps loves him. She 
pictures vividly to herself the qualities of Cy- 
priano, his scholastic fame, his love, his charac- 
ter. A long contemplation augments the 
danger of this resolution. “Perhaps he will 
never return, What is become of him? What 
is to be done? How is he to be recalled? 
bid id 2 he? Ah a I prey where,” solilo- 
quized the young girl, with a sigh. 

Night el ma te cover er tis park, the 
garden, and the murmuring brook. The 
feeble light of the eandle, which an African 
servant has just lit, plays upon the red hangings 
of the boudoir, and the tapestry which drapes 


nts of |} d 





[Nov. 9. 


and veils with its heavy folds the entrance 
door. Scareely has the sigh of Justina follow. 
ed her last words, when the tapestry being 
raised, reveals an aged, grave personage, with 
a bald forehead, pointed nose, chin, dress- 
ed in black, with a white band, and hat in hand. 
This old man, who had a coxeombical, cun- 
ning, attentive, and t air, savored, 
league off, of his Doctorate in theology. The 
young irl started at his a) and rose, 

e, on his continuing the phrase on whieh 
Justina just commeneed : 

“Where is Cypriano, is it not? I will tell 
you, Senora.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Justina, standing, “who 
are you? How have you got here? What 
do you want of me ?” 

Doctor. Nothing. I will conduct you 
to Cypriano, whose name you have just pro- 
nounced, and whom you desire to see. 

Justina. You have overheard me, then? 
and you suppose me already conquered and 
subdued? No, Doctor who hast taken me 
unawares, my thought may be enslaved, my 
will is free. 

The Doctor. It is no longer so: you have 
gone, my dear, in thinking of your pas- 
sion, half your journey. Sin is always sin. 
You have conceived it, you will retain it,—like 
all of us, by the by. So come and see Cy- 
priano. } 

Justina. Do not believe it; you deceive 

ourself. Your intention to seduce me is vain. 
tever may be the emotions of my thoughts, 

my will is free. Lam not mistress of my wish, 
but of my act. Doctor, you would conduct 
me to Cypriano; if I do not follow you, if |! 
do not stir from here, shall I not be stronger 
than my thoughts? To think and to do are 





grace | two doctor! 
The Dosior, But you will do as you have 


just thought, and you will be right in so 


Justina. My liberty will save me. 

The Doctor. What liberty? 

Justina. My free will. 

The Doctor. Come, then, we shall very 
soon end this. 

Justina, It will no longer be free, if it suf- 
fer itself to be 

The Doctor. 


The Doctor. It is the repose of the heart. 

Justina. It is servitude. 

The Doctor. It is happiness. 

Justina. It is misery! 

Justina, leaning upon the iron rail of the 
baleony, re with dread this crafty and 
violent individual, who approaches her, seizes 
her arm, and draws her towards him with a 
smile. 

The Doctor. One must use violence, i’ 
faith ! 

Justina. My defence is in God! 

Woman, thou hast conquered, exclaims the 
Doetor, thou hast sangeet by not allowing 
thyself to be conqu 

Then, without the drapery being raised, 
without the closing of the doors, out bid- 
ding adieu to the young girl, the doctor disap- 
pears. The candle is extinguished, Justina 
remains in the night. No more chants, no 
more concerts; all is profound repose. 

The devil does not hold himself vanquished ; 
Justina resists him, he will do without her. 
All will be well with him power he can pos- 
sess himself of the soul of Cypriano. 

The latter, more in love than ever, sur- 
rounds Justina with his precautions. After 
long endeavors and an assiduous mind, he hopes 
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—————————————— nT 
at last te overcome the scruples of her whom 
he loves. Justina is softened; she consents 
one day to follow Cypriano to the pastoral so- 
litade whieh he has chosen. The long black 
mantilla of the Spanish dames covers and dis- 
guises her. Both pause under the deep shade 
of the syeamores. 

Justina, who, touched and trembling, is 
listening to her lover, has not taken off her 
black velvet mask, nor her lace veil. “O, 
most fair and most beloved,” says Cypriano to 
her, “ let us pause in this cool and shady place, 
where the sun’s rays do not penetrate, where 
even the breath of the wind is scarce felt!” 

“Rich prize of my magical efforts, oh my 
Justina, be mine; to os you, uaught has 
restrained me, naught has been spared! I pay 
for you with the price of my soul! Certes, 
’tis Just to_pay dearly for the greatest of hap- 
piness! Divinity of my thoughts, unveil your- 
self! No more clouds over the sun. Come, I 
have found you at last !” 

The mantle falls—Justina has disappeared. 
A skeleton appears in her stead. 

Distant veices moan above the branches, and 
pronounce these words—* Cypriano, thus pass 
ar: 2 the pleasures of the world!” 

He falls into the arms of his servant, whom 
he hugs in terror. 

This terrible lesson of the Skeleton, sud- 
denly replacing, in a love rendezvous, an 
adored woman, is found in many Christian le- 
gends, It may be regarded as the most com- 
plete resumé of the spiritual theory which Ca- 
tholicism professes ; Calderon has employed it 
several times in his dramas. A Spanish audi- 
ence is the only one which would have tole- 
rated and applauded so fearful a symbol.* 

The drama which I am analysing could not 
end thus. It was necessary to exhibit the de- 
finitive conversion of the vo yar and pagan 
tags it was the sole logical and possi- 

le denouement. Let us examine a little how 
the dramaturgist brings about the purification 
of his hero. 

The demon, who has not been able to 
triumph over Justina, but by whom Cypriano 
has just been duped, hastens, like a business- 
like and mindful ereditor, to demand from Cy- 


riano the nt of the price agreed; that 
y to say, 0 his soul, 


Cypriano resists him in a very beautiful 
scene. By pronouncing the name of the Most 
High, he forces the demon to confess the Di- 
vine sovereignty, ard thus destroys the hopes 
of Satan, who is reduced to impotence. 

Cypriano. Thou hast not delivered Justina 
to me; I owe you nothing. 

The Demon, Hast thou not held her in 
thine arms? 


“ NS tag No! Thou gavest me a phan- 


ho Demon. The miracle a a mine. 
Ae Whose was it, then 
Demon. Her protector’s. . 
C Who is he? 
Demon. _1 may not tell you. 
_ Cypriano. Well, 1 will use your own teach- 
ings against you. Jn the name of my magical 
power, I order you to tell me the name of this 
OT he Demon. od 
A has tak 
Yi g en the part of 
Cypriano. A god. What! one only, among 
80 many other gods! 
The Demon. He alone has 
than all of them. 
Cypriano. He alone is then God? 
* Maturin, the author of Bertrem, has, in one of his 


detestable funereal dramas, atte: the imitation of 
the Calderonian ¢ Povenner Ny teat wes sot plays ten 


more power 





The Demon | endeavoring to escape). know 
nothing about it. I know nothing about it. 

Cypriano. It is he, I behold him, the God 
whom I have so long sought. God, al! pow- 
erful, all great! Itis He! Itis He! Con- 
fess it, avow it. Speak. 

The Demon. 1 know nothing about it. 

Cypriano. His name? 

The Demon. His name! Must I tell it? 
With horror I utter—the God of the Chris- 
tians ! 

Cypriano, Why has he risen to oppose 
me ! 

The Demon. 7 defend Justina. 
Cypriano. And why? 

The Demon. Sous is a Christian, 

Cypri It is thus, then, that he protects 
them that are his ? 

The Demon |discontentedly.|, Yes; but it 
is too late for you to think of Him. You are 
my slave! 

Cypriano. I, your slave ? 

The Demon. You belong to me. 
your signature. 


Here is 


Cypriano. You have not fulfilled your en- 
gements; and we are quits, Will you be 
iscontent? (He draws his sword.) 


The Demon. Poor fool! you may cut and 
thrust as you please, you cannot hurt me. 
Learn who is thy master. Iam the Devil. 

Cypriano. You? 

The Demon. And you are mine. 

Cypriano. Never! He who has delivered 
Justina will, without doubt, come to my suc- 
cor! 

The Demon. Do not count on that, man of 
pleasure, of pride, and lust, He will not help 
thee! 

Cypriano. If His power is supreme, He will 
pardon me: that will be my ransom. 

The Demon. It is just; punishment shall 
be your ransom. 

iano. The prisoner who surrenders is 
leniently dealt with. 

The Demon. You cannot be His, for you 


are mine. 

orn . That is what I doubt. 

Demon. Soon thou wilt no longer 
doubt. 

* ok * * 
He clas see in his brazen arms,— 
“God of the Christians!” the young man ex- 
claims, “I invoke thee!” The demon retires 
vanquished. “You owe Him your life,” the 
demon exclaims, “I hope for more,” exclaims 
Cypriano, “ for I am His!” 

t is the last word of this theological work : 
believe, love, trust, await everything from 
Faith. The marriage of the martyr, nuptic 

; the nuptials, decked in purple b 
the executioners (as a Father of the Chure 
expresses it), unite Cypriano and Justina in 
the last seene of the work. 
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REVIEWS. 
LIFE OF JOHN RANDOLPH. 

The Life of John Randolph, of Roanoke. By 
Hugh A. Garland. In two volumes. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

History is a pyramid which presents, as it 

rises in the past, to the distant or hasty ob- 

server, merely so many smooth sides, in which 
events are together; but to the ex- 
plorer, it proves a catacomb and discloses 
many strange forms, as foreign to our expec- 
tations as the mummies of Egypt. A minute 
piography of the late John Randolph of 

Roanoke, is one and by no means the least 

curious, of these. The two portraits prefixed, 





respectively, to these two volumes, prepare us 


for the character which the bio y de- 
velopes ; the one, the melancholy and saturnine 
congressman, in his official black coat—with 
eyes of mournful sensibility and features 
which know little or no communion with party 
ties or the commen sympathies of men. The 
other, the eccentric valetudinarian at full length, 
in the long cape, the spare limbs, and eyes 
shaded with the heavy cap front as if the 
wearer had grown weary altogether of looking 
on the world, and wenld shut it out from his 
regards. Although Mr. Garland labors with 
an affectionate and praiseworthy zeal to make it 
appear that the career of Randolph was emi- 
nently statesmanlike and consistent—as ne 
doubt it was in certain favorite tenets and posi- 
tions—the general judgment that he was 
governed by personal bias, local position, and 
the indulgence ef individual whim, is confirm- 
ed in this biography itself. The orator’s own 
declaration towards the close of his weary 
course—* I have been sick all my life !’—finds 
too many testimonies and vouchers throughout 
| these pages to allow us to consider it with the 
same historical severity as would be justly de- 
/manded by that of men like Adams, Clay, 
| Calhoun, and Webster. 
| It is rather as an individual : as a remarkable 
| specimen of a man: as a character, than as a 
| politician or legislator, that Randolph is to be 
regarded ; and in this light we find that he is 
something of the orator, in astrain of pointed 
and effective eloquence on particular ocea- 
sions, as a well-read scholar in certain direc- 
tions of research and study, as the utterer of 
| bitter and biting sareasms and smart sayings, 
| that we find in him traits which separate.him 
\from the mass, He was all his life, a ruin: 
| where no domestic affection found a steady 
| shelter ; and where party, political consan- 
| guinity, or public principle, sought in vain a 
ortress of retreat and defence: the wind 
| sighed in the crannies, a wild flower grew here 
and there upon the broken wall,—but the 
aspect of the structure was, from the begin- 
ning, desolation and decay. The opportu- 
nities which furnish these conclusions are 
fairly stated by the biographer :— 


« The author of this book has had, perhaps, as 
good an opportunity as any other man, who was 
not a contemporary and intimate friend, to form a 
just estimate of Mr. Randolph’s character, and 
also to collect valuable and copious materials for 
his biography. He was educated in Mr. Randolph’s 
district, was familiar with all the local associations 
of that devoted son of the Old Dominion, often 
saw him among his beloved constituents, and heard 
him under most favorable circumstances both on 
the hustings and in the Virginia Convention. The 
writer was then but a youth, full of all the eager 
interest and curiosity that would naturally be ex- 
cited by so extraordinary a man. Since Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s death, it has been his good fortune to have 
been thrown into the circle of his most intimate 
and confidential friends, some of whom the writer 
feels justified in saying he also may claim as his 
friends. While the thought of writing a life of 
Mr. Randolph is of recent date, the character of 
the man and the incidents of his life have been 
for many years the subject of interest and of in- 
quiry, which were abundantly gratified by those 
who knew him, and delighted to discourse on the 
peculiarities and eccentricities of their departed 
friend. 

«“ Some ten or twelve years before his death, 
Mr. Randolph made a will liberating his slaves; a 
short time before his decease, while under the influ- 
ence of utter debility and disease, he made various 
and conflicting dispositions of his property. Here, 
of course, was a fruitful theme for the courts. 
Was Mr. Randolph capable of making a will in 
the latter part of his life? was the subject of in- 
quiry. ,Nearly everybody who had known him, 
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er who had had any dealings with him, from the 
earliest period, were summoned to give testimony. 
Many interesting and important facts, that would 
properly find a place in his biography, were elicit- 
ed on that occasion. The whole testimony was 
taken down by an accurate stenographer, and the 
most important parts afterwards were written out 
in full. ‘These valuable materials were placed in 
the hands of the writer of this memoir. In 1845, 
the whole subject again underwent a thorough in- 
vestigation before the Cireuit Court of Petersburgh, 
many additional witnesses were summoned, and 
much new and imporiant information elicited. 
The writer was a personal attendant on that eourt 
during the trial.” 


The t is complete and consistent in 
all its points: the ancestral birth-place partakes 
of the spirit of the career of the man. He 
says ina letter of 1814:— 


“ A few days ago [ returned from a visit to my 
birthplace, the seat of my ancestors on one side— 
the spot where my dear and honored mother was 
given in marriage, and where I was ushered in this 
world of woe. The sight of the broad waters 
seemed to renovate me. I was tossed in a boat, 
during a row of three miles across James River, 
and sprinkled with the spray that dashed over her. 
The days of my boyhood seemed to be renewed ; 
but at theend of my journey I found desolation and 
stillness as of death—the fires of hospitality long 
since quenched ; the parish church, associated with 
my earliest and tenderest recollections, tambling 
to pieces ; not more from natural decay than sacri- 
Jegious violence! What a spectacle does our 
Tower country present! Deserted and dismantled 
country-houses, once the seats of cheerfulness and 
plenty, and the temples of the Most High ruinous 
and desolate, ‘ frowning in portentous silence upon 
the land.” The very mansions of the dead have 
not escaped violation. Shattered fragments of ar- 
morial bearings, and epitaphs on scattered stone, 
attest the piety and vanity of the past, and the 
brutality of the present age. ” 


The daring confidence of the orator exhibits 
itself in one of his earliest efforts, where, con- 
sistently with all his after-courses as a public 
man, in the teeth of prevailing opinions, he 
makes an appeal, in answer to Patrick Henry, 
against one of the measures of Washington :— 


“ But we are not only to have an invading army 
marching into our borders, but the gentleman’s 
vivid imagination has pictured Washington at the 
head of it, coming to inflict military chastisement 
on his native State; and who, exclaims he, would 
dare lift his hand against the father of his coun- 
try! Sternly has he rebuked one of you for ven- 
turing, in the outburst of patriotic feeling, to 
declare that he would do it. I bow with as much 
respect as any man at the name of Washington. 
I have been taught to look upon it with a venera- 
tion little short of that of my Creator. But while 
1 love Casar, I love Rome more. Should he, 
forgetful of the past, grow ambitious of power, 
and, seduced by the artful machinations of those who 
seek to use his great name in the subjugation of his 
eountry, lift a parricidal hand against the bosom of 
the State that gave him birth, and crowned him with 
his glory, because she has dared to assert those 
rights that belong to her, not by the laws of nature, 
but those rights that have been reserved to her by 
this very Constitution that she partly ordained, and 
without which she must drag out an existence of 
helpless and hopless imbecility, I trust there will 
be found many a Brutusto avenge her wrongs. I 
promise, for one, so help me God !—and it is in 
no boastful spirit 1 speak—that I will not be an 
idle spectator of the tyrannical and marderous 
tragedy, so long as I have an arm to wield a 
weapon, ora voice tocry shame! Shame on you 
for inflicting this deadly blow in the bosom of the 
mother that gave you existence, and cherished 
your fame as her own brightest jewel.” 


As evidence of the finer sensibilities which 
lay at the bottom of his character—and, as 








illustrative of the noble heart of a great living 


statesman, is there anything more affeeting in 
our American History than the aceount of 
Randolph’s Duel with Henry Clay — 


“ The night before the duel,” says General James } occurred 


Hamilton, of South Carolina, “ Mr. Randolph 
sent for me. I found him calm, but in a singu- 
larly kind and confiding mood. He told me that 


he had something on his mind to tell me. He | dise 


then remarked, ‘ Hamilton, I have determined to 
receive, without returning, Clay’s fire ; nothing 
shall induce me to harm a hair of his head ; I will 
not make his wife a widow, or his children or- 
phans. Their tears would be shed over his grave ; 
but when the sod of Virginia rests on my besom, 
there is not in this wide world one individual to 
pay this tribute upon mine.” His eyes filled, and, 
resting his head upon his hand, we remained some 
moments silent. I replied, ‘ My dear friend (for 
ours was a sort of posthumous friendship, be- 
queathed by our mothers), I deeply regret that you 
have mentioned this subject to me; for you call 
upon me to go to the field and to see you shot 
down, or to assume the responsibility, in regard to 
your own life, in sustaining your determination to 
throw it away. But on this subject, a man’s own 
conscience and his own bosom are his best moni- 
tors. I will not advise, but under the enormous 
and unprovoked personal insult you have offered 
Mr. Clay, I cannot dissuade, I feel bound, how- 
ever, to communicate to Colonel Tattnall your 
decision.” He begged me not to do so, and said 
‘ he was very much afraid that Tattnall would take 
the studs and refuse to go out with him.’ I,how- 
ever, sought Colonel Tattnall, and we repaired 
about midnight to Mr. Randolph’s lodgings, whom 
we found reading Milton’s great poem. For some 
moments he did not permit us to say one word in 
relation to the approaching duel; and he at once 
commenced one of those delightful criticisms on a 
passage of this poet, in which he was went so 
enthusiastically to indulge. After a pause Colonel 
Tattnall remarked, ‘ Mr. Randolph, I am told you 
have determined not to return Mr. Clay's fire ; I 
must say to you, my dear sir, if I am only to go 
out to see you shot down, you must find some 
other friend.” Mr. Randolph remarked that it was 
his determination. After much conversation on 
the subject, I induced Colonel Tattnall to allow 
Mr. Randolph to take his own course, as his with- 
drawal, as one of his friends, might lead to very 
injurious misconstruetions. At last, Mr. Randolph, 
smiling, said, ‘ Well, Tattnall, I promise you one 
thing, if I see the devil in Clay’s eye, and that with 
malice prepense he means to take my life, I may 
change my mind.’ A remark I knew he made 
merely to propitiate the anxieties of his friend. 

« Mr. Clay and himself met at four o’clock the 
succeeding evening, on the banks of the Potomac. 
But he saw ‘no devil in Clay’s eye,’ but a man 
fearless, and expressing the mingled sensibility and 
firmness which belonged to the occasion. 

“TI shall never forget this seene, as long as I 
live. It has been my misfortune to witness several 
duels, but I never saw one, at least in its sequel, so 
deeply affecting. The sun was just setting behind 
the blue hills of Randolph’s own Virginia. Here 
were two of the most extraordinary men our coun- 
try in its prodigality had produced, about to meet 
in mortal combat. Whilst Tattnall was loading 
Randolph’s pistols I approached my friend, I 
believed, for the last time. I took his hand; 
there was not in its touch the quivering of one pul- 
sation. He turned to me and said,‘ Clay is calm, 
but not vindictive—I hold my purpose, Hamilton, 
in any event ; remember this. On handing him 
his pistol, Colonel ‘I'attnall sprang the hair-trig- 
ger. Mr. Randolph said, ‘ ‘Tattuall, although I 
am one of the best shots in Virginia with either a 
pisto] or gun, yet I never fire with the hair-trigger ; 
besides, | have a thick buckskin glove on, which 
will destroy the delicacy of my touch, and the 
trigger may fly before I know where lam.’ Bat, 
from his great solicitade for his friend, Tattnall 
insisted upon hairing the trigger. On taking their 
position, the fact turned out as Mr. Randolph anti- 
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cipated : his pistol went off before the word, with 
the muzzle down. 

«The moment this event took place, Genera} 
Jesup, Mr. Clay’s"friend, called out that he would 
instantly leave the ground with his friend, if tha; 
again. Mr. Clay at onee exclaimed }; 
was an accident,and begged that the gentleman 
might be allowed to go on. On the word being 
given, Mr. Clay fired without effect, Mr. Randolp) 
| discharging his pistol in the air. moment Mr. 
Clay saw that Mr. Randolph had thrown away his 
fire, with a gush of sensibility he instantly ap- 
proached Mr. Randolph, and said, with an emo- 
tion I ean never forget,— I trust in God, my dear 
sir, you are untouched ; after what has oceurred, | 
would not have harmed you fer a thousand 
worlds.’ ” 

The close of this passage in Randolph's 
eareer, makes too complete a picture ug be 
omitted. Returning from his mission as 
Minister to Russia, ken in health, sick at 
heart—at death’s door—he went into the 
Senate chamber and took his seat in the rear of 
Mr. Clay. That gentleman happened at the 
time to be on his feet addressing the Senate. 
“ Raise me up,” said Randolph, “1 want to hear 
that voice again.” When Mr. Clay had con- 
cluded his remarks, which were very few, he 
turned round to see from what quarter that 
singular voice eeded. Seeing Mr. Ran- 
dolph, and that he was in a dying condition, he 
left his ony and went to speak to him ; as he 
approached, Mr. Randolph said to the gentle- 
man with him, “ Raise me up.” As Mr. Clay 
offered his hand, he said, “Mr. Randolph, | 
hope you are better, sir.” “No, sir,” replied 
Randolph, “I am a dying man, and I came here 
a y to have this interview with you.” 

ey grasped hands and parted, never to 
meet more. 

The termination of the life was answerable 
eo te ye g pons Reece _ de- 

on the aid of a poor slave, the 
chance charity of strangers—* at a quarter be- 
fore twelve o'clock on the 24th day of June, 
1833, sixty years, he breathed his last in 
a chamber of the City Hotel, No. 41 North 
Third street, Philadelphia.” 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF CHALMERS. 
Chalmers, DD LLD. By his Son-in-law, 
the Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. In 3 vols. 
Volume 2. Harpers. 
Tue first volume of this life closed with 
Chalmers’s entrance upon what we may call 
his metropolitan career at Glasgow. At the 
age of thirty-five he preached his first sermon 
in that city ; and for eight years laboriously, in 
that great field of action, not only the 
duties which he found there, but with the force 
of a leading mind and resolute will, invented 
and consummated others. He was preacher, 
visitor, poor law commissioner, spiritual police- 
man to the city—sowing the seeds of lofty 

inciples ; carrying out with his own hand 
daily practical reforms. This was the period 
of his rapid development as a t popular 
preacher, probably the most followed of his 
times, the era of the Astronomical Discourses, 
of his first visits to London—of the enlarge- 
ment of his sphere as a preacher by its identi- 
fication with scientifie truth and great gener! 
social principles. Nothing impresses us more 
in all this than the free, resolute activity. 
Chalmers was a man never to be idle. We 
find him alwys in rapid movement; the 
machine is worked to its fullest powers. _ It is 
a movement, too, not simply revolving on its 
own centre, or lost in eddies or broken by 
friction with surrounding objects, but always 











progressive; for it had the two elements of 
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ver restored impulse within and tangible duty 
without. While Chalmers was besieged by 
popular enthusiasm, and attending town coun- 
cils, og the immense re og and 
destitution of the city—he was at heart and at 
home a humble self-questioning man—simple 
and in intention; so that his faculties and 
a were ever renewing one another. 
Thought gathered new strength from action, 
and action was always direct and spontaneous 
from meditation. mers was, in truth, a 
man of most happily balanced powers. His 
tical enthusiasm all the charm which 
can hang upon the finest words; but, unlike 
most rs of this gift, they were not 
words only which he uttered. They bore the 
vest burden of strong sense. His tact, too, 
kept pace with his invention, a faculty of the 
imagination which distinguished him. Govern- 
ing all was the seeret strength of his spiritual 
ife. Verily, Chalmers was not a head to be 
turned! 

You see the building up of the material 
temple of the man in this description by Lock- 
hart from Peler’s Letlers to his Kinsfolk, 
sketched from the preacher’s first appearance 
in a Glasgow pulpit :-— 

« At first sight, no doubt, his face is a coarse 
one, but a mysterious kind of meaning breathes 
from every part of it, that such as have eyes to 
see cannot be long without discovering. It is 
very pale, and the large, half-closed eyelids have a 
certain drooping melancholy weight about them, 
which interested me very much, I understood not 
why. The lips, too, are singularly pensive in their 
mode of falling down at the sides, although there 
is no want of richness and vigor in their central 
fulness of curve. The upper lip, from the nose 
downwards, is separated by a very deep line, which 
gives a sort of leonine firmness of expression to all 
the lower part of the face. The cheeks are square 
and strong, in texture like pieces of marble, with 
the cheek-bones very broad and prominent. The 
eyes themselves are light in color, and have a 
strange, dreamy heaviness, that conveys any idea 
rather than that of dulness, but which contrasts in 
a wonderful manner with the dazzling, watery 
glare they exhibit when expanded in their sockets, 
and illuminated into all their flame and fervor in 
some moment of high entranced enthusiasm. But 
the shape of the forehead is, perhaps, the most 
singular part of the whole visage ; and, indeed, it 
presents a mixture so very singular, of forms com- 
monly exhibited only in the widest separation, 
that it is no wonder I should have required some 
little time to comprehend the meaning of it. In 
the first place, it is without exception the most 
marked mathematical forehead I ever met with— 
being far wider across the eyebrows than either 
Mr. Playfair’s or Mr. Leslie’s—and having the 
eyebrows themselves lifted up at their exterior ends 
quite out of the usual line, a peculiarity which 
Spurzheim had remarked in the countenances of 
almost all the great mathematica) or calculating 
geniuses ; such, for example, if I rightly remember, 
as Sir Isaac Newton himself, Kaestener, Euler, and 
many others. Immediately above the extraordi- 
nary breadth of this region, which, in the heads of 
most mathematical persons, is surmounted by no 
fine points of organization whatever ; immediately 
above this, in the forehead, there is an arch of ima- 
gination, carrying out the summit boldly and 
roundly, in a style to which the heads of very few 
poets present anything comparable, while over this 
again there is a grand apex of high and solemn 
veneration and love, such as might have graced 
the bust of Plato himself, and such as in living 
men I had never beheld equalled in any bat the 
majestic head ef Canova.” 


Yet Chalmers was not a preacher ‘to strike 
ata first view. Good j sat uneasy at 
the commencement of his discourses, awaiting 
disappointment from a voice feeble at the be- 
ginning, husky,—with Scotticisms of expres- 





sion and accent—and gestures, we are told, 
extremely rude and awkward; yet the con- 
viction was irresistible, of his force and elo- 
quence, and a certain moral beauty, which 
made defects even graceful auxiliaries to its 
conquests, 

The Astronomical Discourses extended 
this personal enthusiasm far beyond the limits 
of his audiences. 


“In January, 1817, this series of discourses was 
announced as ready for publication. It had ge- 
nerally been a matter of so much commercial risk 
to issue a volume of sermons from the press, that 
recourse had been often had, in such cases, to pub- 
lieation by subscription. Dr. Chalmers’s publisher, 
Mr. Smith, had hinted that perhaps this method 
ought, in this instance, also to be tried. < It is far 
more agreeable to my feelings, Dr. Chalmers 
wrote to him a few days before the day of publica- 
tion, ‘that the book should be introduced to the | 
general market, and sell on the public estimation 
of it, than that the neighborhood here should be | 
plied in all the shops with subseription papers, and 
as much as possible wrung out of their partialities | 
for the author.’ Neither author nor publisher had 
at this time the least idea of the extraordinary suc- | 
cess which was awaiting their forthcoming volume. | 
It was published on the 28th of January, 1817. | 
In ten weeks 6000 copies had been disposed of, 
the demand showing no symptom of decline. Nine 
editions were called for within a year, and nearly | 
20,000 copies were in circulation. Never previ- 
ously, nor ever since, has any volume of sermons 
met with such immediate and general acceptance. 
The‘ Tales of my Landlord’ had a month’s start 
in the date of publication, and even with such a 
competitor, it ran an almost equal race. Not a 
few curious observers were struck with the novel | 
competition, and watched, with lively curiosity, | 
how the great Scottish preacher and the great | 
Scottish novelist kept for a whole year so nearly 
abreast of one another. It was, besides, the first 
volume of sermons which fairly broke the lines 
which had separated too long the literary from the 
religious public. Its secondary merits won audi- 
ence for it in quarters where evangelical Christian- 
ity was nauseated and despised. It disarmed even 
the keen hostility of Hazlitt, and kept him for a 
whole forenoon spell-bound beneath its power. 
‘These sermons,’ he says, ‘ran like wild-fire 
through the country, were the darlings of water- 
ing-places, were laid in the windows of inns, and 
were to be met with in all places of public resort. | 
. . » » We remember finding the volume in the | 
orchard of the inn at Burford Bridge, near Boxhill, 
and passing a whole and very delightful morning | 











tree.’ The attractive volame stole an hour or | 
two from the occupations of the greatest statesman 
and orator of the day. ‘ Canning,’ says Sir James 


verted to admiration of Chalmers; so is Bobus, 
whose conversion is thought the greatest proof of 
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victory. Canning says there are most magnificent | 


which we are now contending. But about the 
time of its invention another instrument was 
formed which laid open a scene no less wonderful, 
and rewarded the inquisitive spirit of man with a 
discovery which serves to neutralize the whole of 
this argument. This was the microscope. The 
one fed me to sge a system in every star; the 
other leads me to see a werld in every atom. The 
one taught me that this mighty globe, with the 
whole burden of its people and of its countries, is 
but a grain of sand on the high field of immensity ; 
the other teaches me that every grain of sand may 
harbor within it the tribes and the families of a 
busy population. The one told me of the insigni- 
ficance of the world I tread upon ; the other re- 
deems it from all its insignificance, for it tells me 
that in the leaves of every forest, and in the flow- 
ers of every garden, and in the waters of every 
rivulet, there are worlds teeming with life, and 
numberless as are the glories of the firmament. The 
one has suggested to me, that beyond and above 
all that-is visible to man, there may lie fields of 
creation which sweep immeasurably along, and 
carry the impress of the Almighty’s hand to the 
remotest scenes of the universe; the other sug- 
gests to me,that within and beneath all that mi- 
nuteness which the aided eye of man has been able 
to explore, there may lie a region of invisibles ; 
and that, could we draw aside the mysterious cur- 
tain which shrouds it from our senses we might 
there see atheatre of as many wonders as astronomy 
has unfolded, a universe within the compass of a 
point so small as to elude all the powers of the mi- 
croscope, but where the wonder-working God finds 
room for the exercise of all his attributes, where 
He can raise another mechanism of worlds, and 
fill and animate them all with the evidences of His 
0 RAS They, therefore, who think that 
God will not put ferth such a power, and such a 
goodness, and such a condescension in behalf of 
this world, as are ascribed to Him in the New 
Testament, because he has so many other worldsto 
attend to, think of him as aman. They confine 
their view to the informations of the telescope, and 
forget altogether the informations of the other in- 
strument. They only find room in their minds for 
His one attribute of a large and general superin- 
tendence, and keep out of their remembrance the 
equally impressive proofs we have for His other 
attribute of a minute and multiplied attention to 
all that diversity of operations, where it is He that 
worketh all in all. And when I think, that as one 
of the instruments of philosophy has heightened 
our every impression of the first of these attri- 
butes, so another instrument has no less heightened 
our impression of the second of them—then [ can 
no longer resist the conclusion, that it wuuid be a 


in reading it without quitting the shade of an apple transgression of sound argument, as well as a 


daring of impiety, to draw a limit around the 
doings of this unsearchable God; and should a 
professed revelation from heaven tell me of an act 


Mackintosh,‘ told me that he was entirely con- | of condescension, in behalf of some separate world, 


so wonderful that angels desired to look into it, 
and the eternal Son had to move from His seat of 
| glory to carry it into accomplishment, all I ask is 


passages in his “ Astronomical Sermons.” ’” 


Chalmers’s positions are always marked by 
ingenuity, a novelty which is the rarest charm 


| the evidence of such a revelation ; for, let it tell 
|me as much as it may of God letting Himself 
| down for the benefit of one single provinee of His 
| dominions, this is no more than what I see lying 


first defined and met. This illustration shows 
his vein in extracting a new and powerful ar- 
_yamnese from familiar means. The thought 

as crossed the mind of most persons like a 
dark shadow, of the utter insignificance of man 
on the earth, as compared with the probable 
destiny of the larger material universe ; and 
hence a specious form of infidelity—the argu- 
mentum ad hominem of unbelief. Chalmers 
meets this by a survey of the lesser bein 
below, by pleading the Microseope against the 
Telescope :— 

“It was the telescope that, by piercing the ob- 
security which lies between us and distant worlds, 





put infidelity in possession of the argument against 


of a preacher. The Astronomical Discourses seattered in numberless examples before me, and 
appeal to a subtle form of infidelity, which he | ranning through the whole line of my recollec- 


tions, and meeting me in every walk of observation 
to whiell I can betake myself; and now that the 
microscope has unveiled the wonders of another 
region, I see strewed around me, with a profusion 
which baffles my every attempt to comprehend it, 
the evidence that there is no one portion of the 
universe of God too minute for His notice, nor too 
humble for the visitations of His care.” 


Is it to be wondered at that, with such dis- 
plays, the popular enthusiasm to share the 
magnetism of his eloquence reached ap almost 
unprecedented height ; that an one oceasion a 

rty of the 73d regiment was required to 
seep the multitude from breaking into the 
church of St. John’s, and on a Sunday too ; that 
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on another the door was broken from its hinges 
as the mob rushed over it to the very pulpit 
steps, thongh that very evening, to keep people 
away, the same sermon had nh announced 
which was delivered in the morning; that in 
London the crowd was so great that the Doctor 
himself could, with the gee difficulty, ap- 
proach the church, while Wilberforce and 
some zealous ladies were passed by Lord 
Elgin over a board into one of the win- 
dows. 

An example of Chalmers’s method of ex- 
tracting a new argument out of an opposed 
truism, occurs in his address to the fxeulty and 
students of the Nits cgay 4 of St. Andrew’s, on 
his taking the chair of Moral Philosophy in 
that institution. He turns the apparént defect 
of his lack of special preparation in entering 
suddenly on these new duties into a virtue— 
with one of those fresh pictures to the mind, 
which are the felicities of his style. Says he: 
“Even its novelty has not thrown me into 
despair ; for I honestly believe that it might be 
for the good of every unpractised hearer, when, 
instead of following his guide as he makes an 
easy promenade on the course that he has 
already smoothed, and over which he has, and 
perhaps often, conducted successive parties of 
travellers; when, instead of this, he has to 
pioneer his own way through its yet untried 
difficulties, when he has to share all the hazards, 
and at the same time, on the moment of em- 
barking, feels all the life and freshness of an 
enterprise ; and the head adventurer himself 
Jooks around on a youthful but devoted band, 
and can gather from the countenances of all 
that even now they have resolved to share in 
his own labors, and been animated to a sym- 
pathy with his own daring.” 

At this point the second volume of Dr. Han- 
na’s biography is closed. It is one of the most 
striking biographies of the times, and one of 
the most valuable. We feel that it has every- 
where a MAN to deal with. 








AN AMERICAN 4D¥L. 
Chanticleer: a Thanksgiving Story of the Pea- 
body Family. Boston: Mussey & Co. 
New York: Redfield. 


Ts is a delightful little book, true in its 
American conception, faithful in detail to its 
rustic originals, harmonized from real life to 
the pb moral beauty of the era with 
which it is associated. It is an American Idyl 
of the type which Mr. Longfellow has so suc- 
eessfully cultivated in Evangeline and Kava- 
nagh: like it in its general subject matter, its 
foundation of native scenery and character, 
though discriminated strongly from these in its 
mode of treatment. It has the resemblance to 
its brethren which the members themselves of 
the Peabody family have for one another—of 
the same soil, but of diverse development. In 
Kavanagh we have the scholar, a certain 
ee a re +a ee eee 

inking,—the a a to bring elegant 
sinetiie from all "4 gros aeaeg eaeb- 
jects: there is nature, feeling, an exquisite 
perception of ob es ue, all subordinate 
to the writer’s ish and travelled culture. 
In Chanticleer, the fasion of the writer’s mind 
with the subject leaves us nothing to look at 
but the subject itself. Though slight as a 
story, and with some important points rather 
suggestively made out than followed up, it 
impresses us with a sense of reality; and we 
wonder, at its close, at the number of persons 
we have become acquainted with, and how 
well we know them. It is the sketch of a 
master; like the circle of Giotto, demon- 
strative as an acre of canvas. 
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Son fay archer reer e te 
com to the o to 
read by glancing at a catch word here 
and there in a dozen folios, a humble little 
volume of less than two hundred pages is in 
constant danger of extinguishment. It is very 
likely to be kept quite out of sight for a time; 
but you will sometimes find these little barks 
riding the waters in safety after the la 
hulks have gone to the bottom. pis, Sp s 
are the evils of the day: they swell and swag- 
ger now, but posterity will resent the imperti- 
nence. It is your Rasselas or your Vicar of 
Wakefield which make long voyages. So, it 
is possibly a merit that Chanticleer is not a big 
book: if good, none the worse; if bad, cer- 
tainly so much the better. 

In calling this story an Idyl, we have of 
course an idea of its rural or pastoral, and of 
its poetical character. The scene is the coun- 
try, and the treatment is imaginative. Where 
the ground is laid we are not precisely in- 
formed: “The Old Homestead lies, on the 
map, in the heart of one of the early States of 
our dear American Union.” This is sufficient. 
The book is national_—at home everywhere 
through the broad country where the festival 
is kept, and touches now two oceans and our 
midland sea, the Mexican Gulf. There is a 
negro woman in the story, and that ne 
woman might have her home equally in South 
Carolina or Massachusetts. e think South- 
ern readers of the book would admit at once 
their moiety of this proposition ; and though 
there is not an abolitionist, or the shadow of 
one, among the dramatis persone, we should 
like to see any one exhibit more of sympathy 
and honor than is shown in the portraiture, the 
essential og ay in black Mopsey. 

If we were to form a conjecture, however, 
as to the locality of Chanticleer, we should 

lace it, perhaps, in our own State, in old 
estchester County, on the borders of Con- 
necticut, or certainly not very far over the 
border,—say somewhere among the rolling 
meadows and pleasant ruralities between the 
Purchase and Horse Neck. It is not a deep 
blue enough for Berkshire or Marblehead. 

Two leading ideas must always govern the 
appropriate sentiments of Thanksgiving Day— 
the autumnal feeling of age, reverence, remi- 
niscence, and the presence of the widest, most 
liberal benevolence and charity. These, with 
fitting accessories, the author of Chanticleer 
has provided for in the person of one old man, 
the Patriarch of the family, Sylvester Peabody, 
who comes upon the scene connected with the 
old Revolutionary honors and the thorough 
Americanism of one hundred years. This is 
an extreme age, but it is authorized by occa- 
sional examples of genuine American veterans 
of the sound old stock; while its addition of a 
decade to the usual probabilities, lifts the eha- 
racter into a certain ideal—a conception which, 
whether the — r genom ~ scent for be in * 
way or not, is v ppily preserv: 
hom the man sed the lands as harmonize : 

“I see old Sylvester Peabody—the head of the 
Peabody family—seated in the porch of his coun- 
try dwelling, like an ancient patriarch in the calm 
of the morning. His broad-brimmed hat lies on 
the bench at his side, and his venerable white locks 
flow down his shoulders, which time, in one hun- 
dred seasons of battle and sorrov, of harvest and 
drouth, of toil and death, in al} his hardy wrest- 
lings with Old Sylvester, has not been able to 
bend. The old man’s form is erect and tall, and 
lifting up his head to its height, he looks afar, down 
the country road which leads from his rural door, 
towards the city. He has kept his gaze in that 
direction for better than an hour, and a mist has 
gradually crept upon his vision ; objects begin to 
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dim or soften 
whole landscape 
before him 


; the 
dew 


is 
changing, under the old patriarch’, 
pure regard, into that better, heavenly land ? 

“It seemed indeed, on this very calm morning 
in November, as if angels were busy about the o|d 
Homestead, transforming all the old familia; 
things into something better and purer, and touch- 
ing them gently with a musie and radiance caught 
from the very sky itself. As in the innocence of 
beauty, shrouded in sleep, dreams eome to the eye- 
lids whieh are the realities of the day, with 
strange loveliness—the fair country lay as it were 
in a delicious dreamy slumber. The trees did no: 
stand forth boldly with every branch and leaf, bu: 
rather seemed gentle pictures of trees; the sheep- 
bells from the hills tinkled softly, and as if whis- 
pering a secret to the wind ; the birds sailed slowly 
to and fro on the air ; there was no harshness in 
the low of the herds, no anger in the heat of the 
sun, not a sight nor a sound, near by nor far off, 
which did not partake of the holy beauty of the 
morning, nor sing, nor be silent, nor stand still, nor 
move, with any other than a gliding sweetness and 
repose, or an under-tone which might have been 
the echo here on earth of a better sphere.” 


In action, this character blends a vein of 
humorous charity, which is touching as it par- 
takes somewhat of dotage, while it is idealized 
into a picture of Christian benevolence. This 
is equally original and powerful. For exam- 
ple, there is a certain local colony of vagabond 
Africans in the neighborhood of the farm, idle, 
improvident, and earning nothing, but always 
living on, the terror reproach of the re- 
beat “a settlement of colored people, who 
ived from hand to mouth, and seemed to be 
fed, like the paper la some mystery of provi- 
dence.” At a eritical moment, on the eve of 
Thanksgiving, a descent is made upon the 
poultry, and some of the richest of the fea- 
thered spoil carried into captivity. Great is 
the family consternation, and fierce the kitchen 
invective ; but the weak old man has an amia- 
ble solicitude for the colony of “ niggers on 
the hill.” He keeps them as an mentum 
ney of rng anne = does them a 

turn pretty m é same impulses 
with which a llant Trappist would select 
the most knotted cord or the wiriest shirt for 
his lacerations, The “ niggers” were the se- 
verest test and infallible demonstration of old 
Sylvester's benevolence. The theft is an- 
nounced :— 


“ This is all our own fault,” said old Sylvester, 
promptly. “ We should have remembered this 
was isgiving time, and sent them something to 
stay their stomachs. Poor creatures, I always 
wondered how they got along! Send ’em some 
bread, Mopsey, for they can never do anything 
with fowls without bread !” 

“Send ’em some bread!” Mopsey rejoined, 
growing blacker and more ugly of look as she 
spoke: “Send ’em whips, and an osifer of the 
law '!—the four fattest of the coop !” 

« Never mind,” said old Sylvester. 

« Six of the tend’rest young ‘uns !” 

“ Never mind that,” said old Sylvester. 

“ I'd have them all in the county jail before sun- 
down,” urged Mopsey. 

“ Oliver, we will go in to tea,” continued the 
patriarch. “ We have enough for tea, Mopsey !” 

“ Yes, quite enough, Mas’r.” 

“ Then,” cried the old man, striking his staff on 
the ground with great violence, rising to his full 
height, avd glowing like a furnaee, upon Mopeey, 
“ then, I say, send em some bread!” 


Again, Old Benevolenee silences a family 





a ee to the 
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The sentiment of the season is br toa 


full exhibition in the Thanksgivin rmon, 
and in the up scenes of mystery 
solved, restitution made, errors acknowledged 
in the upter, not forgetting the ever- 
to- and meee veges Turkey, 
Pumpkin, and Dinner. An of all these 
will show the spirit. of the book : 


THE SERMON. 

«Some two hundred years ago, our ancestors 
(he said), finding themselves more comfortable in 
the wilderness of the new world than they could 
have reasonably looked for, set apart a day of 
Thanksgiving to Almighty God for his manifold 
mercies. day, God be praised, has been 
steadily observed throughout this happy land, by 
cheerful gatherings of families, and other festive 
and devotional observances, down to the present 
time. Our fathers covenanted, in the love of 
Christ, to cleave together, as brethren, however 
hard the brunt of fortune might be. That bond 
still continues. We may not live (he went on, in 
the very spirit and letter of the first Thanksgiving 
discourse ever delivered amongst us), as retired 
hermits, each in our cell apart, nor inquire, like 
David, how liveth such aman? How ishe clad? 
How is he fed? He is my brother, we are in 
league together, we must stand and fall by one an- 
other. Is his labor harder than mine? Surely I 
will ease him. Hath he no bed tolieon? Ihave 
two—I will lend him one. Hath he no apparel ? 
{have two suits—I will give him one of them. 
Eats he coarse food, bread aud water, and have I 
better? Surely we will part stakes. He is as 
good a man as I, and we are bound each to other; 
so that his wants must be my wants; his sorrows 
my sorrows ; his sickness my sickness; and his 
welfare my welfare; for I am as he is; such a 
sweet sympathy were excellent, comfortable, nay, 
heavenly, and is the only maker and conserver of 
churches and commonwealth. * * * #* # 
Yea, we may have churches, schools, hospitals 
abounding—but these are mere lath and mortar, 
if we have not also within our own hearts, a 
chureh where the pure worship ever goeth 
on, a school where the true knowledge is 
taught, a hospital, the door whereof standeth con- 
stantly open, into which our fellow-creatures are 
welcomed, and where their infirmities are first 
eared for with all kindness and tenderness. If 
these be our inclinings this day, let us be reason- 
ably thankful on this Thanksgiving morning. Let 
such as are in health be thankful for their good 
ease ; and such as are out of health be thankful that 
they are no worse. Let such as are rich be thank- 
ful for their wealth (if it hath been honestly come 
by); and let such as are poor be thankful that 
they have no such charge upon their souls. Let 
old folks be thankful for their wisdom in knowing 
that young folks are fools ; and let young ones be 
thankful that they may live to see the time when 
they may use the same privilege. Let lean folks 
be thankful for their re ribs, which are not a 
burden in the harvest-field ; fat folks may laugh at 
lean ones, and grow fatter every day. Let mar- 
ried folks be thankful for blessings both little and 
great ; let bachelors and old maids be thankful for 
the privilege of kissing other folks’: babies, and 
great good may it do them. 

“ With what a glow of mataal friendship the 
quaint preacher was warming the plain old meet- 
ing-house on that thanksgiving day ! 

“ Finally, and to conclude (he went on in the 
language of a chronicle of the time) :—Let no 
man look upon a turkey to-day, and say, ‘ This 
also is vanity.’ What is the life of man without 
creature-comforts, and the stomach of the son of 
man with no aid from the tin kitchen? Despise 
not the day of small things, while there are 
lets on the spit, and let every fowl have fair play, 
between the jaws of thy philosophy. Are not 
puddings made to be sliced, and pi 
broken? Go thy ways, then, according to good 
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this life, and good cookery among the rest ; eat, 
drink, and be merry ; make not a lean laudation 
of the bounties of Providence, but let a lively 
gusto follow a long grace. Feast thankfully, and 
east hopingly ; feast in good will to all mankind, 
Grahamites included ; feast in the full and joyous 
persuasion, that while the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, dinner-time, pudding-time, and 
supper-time, are not likely to go out of fashion ;— 
feast with exulting confidence in the continuance 
of cooks, kitehens, and orthodox expounders of 
Seripture and the constitution in our ancient, 
blessed, and fat-sided commonwealth—feast, in 
short, like a good Christian, proving all things, 
relishing all things, hoping all things, expecting all 
things, and enjoying all things. Let a good 
stomach for dinner go hand in hand with a good 
mind for sound doctrine. Let us all be thankful 
that a gracious Providence hath furnished each 
and all with a wholesome and bountiful dinner 
this day; and, if there be none so furnished, let 
him now make it known, and we will instantly 
contribute thereto of our separate abundance. 
There are none who murmur—we all, therefore, 
have a thanksgiving dinner waiting for us ; let us 
hie home cheerily, and in a becoming spirit of 
mirth and devotion partake thereof.” 


A KITCHEN SCENE AT HOME. 


“If the quaint preacher had urged the rational 
enjoyment of the Thanksgiving cheer from the 
pulpit, Mopsey labored with equal zeal at home to 
have it worthy of enjoyment. At an early hour 
she had cleared decks, and taken possession of the 
kitchen: kindling, with dawn, a great fire in the 
oven for the pies, and another on the hearth for 
the turkey. But it was from the oven, heaping it 
to the top with fresh relays of dry wood, that she 
expected the Thanksgiving angel to walk in all his 
beauty and majesty. In performance of her duty, 
and from a sense only that there could be no 
thanksgiving without a turkey, she planted the tin 
oven on the hearth, spitted the gobbler, and from 
time to time, merely as a matter of absolute neces- 
sity, fave it a turn; but about the mouth of the 
great oven she hovered constantly, like a spirit— 
had her head in and out at the opening every 
other minute; and, when at last the pies were 
slided in upon the warm bottom, she lingered 
there regarding the change they were undergoing 
with the fond admiration with which a connois- 
seur in sunsets hangs upon the changing colors of 
the evening sky. The leisure this double duty 
allowed her was employed by Mopsey in scaring 
away the poultry and idle young chickens which 
rushed in at the back entrance of the kitchen in 
swarms, and hopped with yellow legs about the 
floor with the racket of constant falling showers 
of corn. Upon the half door opening on the 
front the red rooster had mounted, and with his 
head on one side observed with a knowing eye all 
that went forward ; showing perhaps most interest 
in the turning of the spit, the impalement of the 
turkey thereon having been with him an object of 
special consideration. 

“The highly colored picture of Warren at 
Bunker-Hill, writhing in his death-agony on one 
wall of the kitchen, and General Marion feasting 
from a potatoe, in his tent, on the other, did not in 
the least attract the attention of Mopsey. She 
saw nothing on the whole horizon of the glowing 
apartment but the pies and the turkey, and even for 
the moment neglected to puzzle herself, as she 
was accustomed to in the pauses of her daily 
labors, with the wonders and mysteries of an 
aneient dog-eared spelling-book which Jay upon 
the smoky mantel.” 

A DEMONSTRATION. 

“The Captain, the great knife and fork in hand, 
was ready to advance. 

“*Stop a moment, Charley; old Sylvester 
spoke up, ‘ give us a moment to contemplate the 


«* T would there were just such a dish, grand- 
father’ the Captain rejoined, ‘on every table in 
the land this day, and if I had my way there would 





be.’ . 





“ «No, no, Charley,’ the grandfather answered, 
‘if there should be, there would be. There is 
One who is wiser than you or I’ 

“<«Tt would make the man who would do it? 
Oliver suggested, ‘immensely popular: he might 
get to be elected President of the United States.’ 

“*Tt would cost a large sum, remarked Wil- 
liam Peabody, the merchant. 

“«Let us leave off considering imaginary 
turkeys, and diseuss the one before ‘us, said old 
Sylvester, ‘ but I must first put a question, and if 
i's answered with satisfaction, we'll proceed. 
Now tell me,’ he said, addressing himself to Mr. 
Carrack, who sat in a sort of dream, as if he had 
lost his identity, as he had ever since the night- 
adventure in the fez-cap and red silk cloak: ‘ Now 
tell me, Tiffany, although you have doubtless seen 
a great many grand things, such as the Alps, and 
St. Peter’s church at Rome, has your eye fallen in 
with anything wherever you travelled over the 
world, grander than that Thanksgiving turkey ?” 

«“ Mr. Carrack, either from excessive modesty or 
total abstraction, hesitated, looked about him 
hastily, and not till the Captain called across the 
table, ‘ Why don’t you speak, my boy ?’ and then, 
as if suddenly coming to, and realizing where he 
was, answered at last, with great deliberation, ‘ It 
is a fine bird, ” 


There is much to be said of the family 
gathering ;—portraits naturally relieved of that 
happy, healthy fellow, Captain Saltonstall, of 
an old merchant who had introduced care with 
money into his household (a glimpse of the 
skeleton in the closet), the fine city lady, for 
whom a good word is said at last, of Miriam 
(a delicately touched heroine)—of the invin- 
cible homely logic of black Mopsey. Chanti- 
cleer, the sentinel guardian of the family pros- 
perity, sounds an opportune note or two at an 
occasional “crisis” of the stery—is by no 
means overworked (as he might have been) as 
a hero, and is decidedly worthy his imposing 
stand on the title page. The story we leave 
for the reader. But we should not forget to 
compliment the author on his pure felicitous 
style, which is of simple everyday texture, yet 
choice and refined—a commendable example 
of good Saxon—everywhere illuminated by 
idiomatic grace and an enlivening fancy. For 
a conceit of the latter kind we have seldom 
met anything happier than the description of 
the smoke from the thanksgiving chimney, so 
quaintly suggestive of the thanksgiving hospi- 
talities—* circling upward and winding about 
in the sunshine as though it had been a delicate 
corkscrew uncorking a great bottle or square 
old flask of a delicious vintage.” 





SERIALS. 


Tue new popular reprints of the month, 
Harper’s Monthly and the International, appear 
with a full freight of the magazine literature of 
the day. The former has made a rapid ascent 
in popular favor, and appears with an edition 
of fifty thousand. Its wood engravings, and 
the excellence of its paper and typography, 
take the lead of publications of its class. ‘The 
literature is amply sustained by the fictions of 
Lever and Bulwer, and the briefer tale writers 
of the English periodicals. The International 
is a good number, industriously edited, with a 
sharp look out for novelties, French and Ger- 
man, as well as English. Its enterprise is 
creditable to its publishers, Messra. Stringer & 
Townsend.—_—NMr. Garrigue’s issue of the 
Iconographic Encyclopedia, Part XII., conti- 
nues in its plates the A mo tn and well 
chosen illustrations of the manners and cus- 
toms of different nations. The plates of 
funeral ceremonies, rites, sports, &e., are 
novel, and careful in detail. The letter-press 
has reached the section of Geography ——The 
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11th No. of Stephens’ Farmer’s Guide, assisted 
by Prof. Norton, bas just been issued by Scott 
& Co. The American Appendix to this com- 
prehensive publication is a genuine addition te 
the work.——Goodrich’s History of all Na- 
fions, a popular encyelopedia of polities and 
geography, has indeat its 2}st number, from 
the press of Wilkins, Courter & Co., Boston. 
~—The numbers of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, to a recent date, have been reeeived by 
the agent, H. Bailliére, Fulton Street. 








TO CHARLES DICKENS. 


Catt we for Song? 

Accordant numbers, measured out, belong 
Alone, we hear, to bard. 

Let him this badge, for ages worn, diseard ; 
Richer and nobler now 

Than when the close-trimmed }aurel marked his 

brow, 

And from one fount his thirst 

Was slaked, and from none other proudly burst 
Neighing, the winged steed. 

Gloriously fresh were those young days indeed ! 
Clear, if confined, the view: 

The feet of giants swept that early dew ; 
More graceful came behind, 

And golden tresses waved upon the wind. 
Pity and Love were seen 

In earnest converse on the humble green ; 
Grief, too, was there, but Grief 

Sat down with them, nor stroggled from relief. 
Strong Pity was, strong he ; 

But little Love was bravest of the three. 
At what the sad one said : 

Often he smiled ; the Pity shook her head. 
Descending from their clouds 

The Muses mingled with admiring crowds : 
Each had her ear inclined, 

Kach caught and spoke the language of mankind , 
From choral thraldom free. 

Dickens! did’st thou teach them, or they teach 

thee ? 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
{ London Examiner. | 


——______________»@ 


PINE ARTS. 





The Art Journal for November (Virtue & 
Co., John St.) lras for its illustrations one of 
the nice and elaborate effects of Roberts’ Ca- 
thedral Views, the Interior of the Church of 
St. Paul, Antwerp; the Battle of Borodino, by 
G. Jones, R.A. ; and Calder Marshall’s Dancin 
Girl Reposing ; with the usual variety of w 
engravin The promises of the proprietors 
are well kept in the uniform excellence of this 

ublication, which has a deservedly large cireu- 
tion in this country. 

A beautiful volume has just been published 
by Mr. Bogue, of London, consisting of a 
series of engravings from the works of the 
most distinguished landscape painters of Eng- 
land, with letterpress descriptions by no less a 

than Mr. Thackeray, who is a friend of 
the artist by whom the engravings were exe- 
cuted. It is not often that we have so distin- 
guished, and at the same time so delightful a 
eicerone toa pictare gallery. The illustrations 
comprise an early work by Turner, a lake 
view with a castle in the distance; a view of 
icturesque old European town, with river, 
enlivened by craft in front, by Calcott; a 
beautiful | avenue, by Creswick; a heath 
with a rustic group in the foreground, by 
Creswick ; and other choice works by choice 
men. We hope to return to this volume, and 
to give our readers specimens of Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s genial art-notices. 

The Nov. Bulleiin of the American Art- Union, 
an excellent number of an always ably edited pe- 
riodieal, furnishes us with a notice of the recent 
movements of several American artists.—Du- 





rand is still at his residence on the Hudson. 
Kensett and spon 4 were, at the last ac- 
counts, among the White Hills ef New Hamp- 
shire. Cropsey is at his studio at Greenwood 
Lake. Church and Gignoux have just returned 
from Maine. a is at work upon a pie- 
ture of Marion, with his Army, crossing the 
Pedee. Matteson is busy with a Trial 

in the Backwoods. Edwin White and Hall are 
at Paris. Page is painting the portrait of 
Powers, the seulptor, at Florence. 

Powenrs’s statue of John C. Calhoun, whieh 
has been lying for more than three months 
mnder water on the Leng Island shore, has 
been recovered, and is found not to have sus- 
tained very material damage. This statue, it 
will be recollected, was on board the unfortu- 
nate ship Elizabeth, whieh was wreeked near 
Rockaway, on the 19th of July last. Efforts 
were ear 


life, after an illness of ate Bb He was a 
native of Bavaria, and a brother of the eminent 
painter, Mayr of Munich.—Post. 

The Aris are not stationary in California, 
more than anything else. We received by the 
last mail, copies of the “ Wustrated California 
News,” a quarto contaming ial illustra. 
tions of current events after the manner of the 
Illustrated News of London. The style in 
which it is got up, though not equal to that 
eelebrated paper, is still creditable. The first 
number has views of Gen. Taylor’s Obsequies 
at San Francisco, of the Mission at Dolores, of 
the Riot at Saeramento, and of the “Golden 
Gates,” — Courier. 

The visitors at the Art-Union rooms last 
winter, will remember the large painting of the 
Carnival of Venice, which hung in the smaller 
room. The artist who painted it, Mr. Lang, 
jy made for its reeovery, which were | )®s just finished a companion piece, of the same 
not only pense but pleeed the statue in a Pan = Fray. — ter, a: ye he ve ~ 

sition of greater danger, by partially destroy- | *ourth of July. represents a triumphal Var 
ie the sein whieh it “i aaa On the | of the Goddess of Liberty, drawn by three 
0th of August, J.D. Johnson, Esq., under-| White horses, and surrounded by a motley 
took, with his yaeht, the Twilight, to rescue | crowd of sailors, women, negroes, soldiers, and 
the precious work of art; and he has persever- | little boys. In the distance is the City Hall, 
ed, notwithstanding the diffieulties which were | While the trees in front are covered with 
constantly encountered, until success has at | Urehins, eager to see the pageant. The pic- 
length crowned his labors. The statue had | ture has been painted for Mr. Henry Parish, 
been driven, by the action of the sea, some | but before being removed to his mansion will 
fifty feet from the place where it was originally | be exhibited for a few days at the gallery of 
found, and with the sand which had filled the the Art-Union. . : 
box, weighed some five tons when it was _ A correspondent in Italy informs us that 
brought to the surface. The casing has been | Mr. Greenough has made all the studies for an 
carefully removed, and the only injury which equestrian statue of Washington. He has 
can be discovered is a fracture on the right arm jst completed, too, a model of Venus, which 
of the figure. A portion of that arm is gone, he is anxious to put inte marble, and has 
but Mr. Johnson informs us that it is not a Several bas-reliefs on hand to be completed in 
prominent part of the statue, being partially | the course of a few months. 
veiled by drapery, and can readily be repnired | ph has been going the rounds of 
without at all detracting from the Leety of the | the press to the éffect that “a colossal statue 
work. ‘The delicate portions of the sculpture , of the late King of Bavaria” has recently been 
are quite uninjured, and the gilt letters on the Completed near Munich. This is an error, the 

voll are still perfect. ‘There is no discolora- | statue being an ideal be aera weave of Bavaria, 
tion, such as was apprehended might take by Schwanthaler, the largest work in plastic 
place from the action of the salt water on the rt produced in modern times. It represents 
iron fastenings of the case. The difficulties | @ female figure erect, with one arm raised and 
which Mr. Johnson has encountered in the | holding a crown in her hand. At her side is a 
course of his labors for the recovery of this | crouched lion. The statue is sixty feet in 
statue, eannot be appreciated, except by those height, and is placed on a pedestal of corre- 
who are familiar with the exposed situation sponding elevation. It has a staircase within 
of the wreck, and the usual violence of the to the eyes of the fi which are windows. 
sea upon thatcoast. During the three months | The statue is of bronze, gilt, one of the 
he has been engaged, there has been no | Many antique fancies in art revived in Munich. 
period when it was practicable te labor to any | The head was recently carried from the foun- 
for more than twelve consecutive |4ty to the Sendlicher Hohe in triamphal pro- 
cession. It was placed on a car surrounded 
by armorial and other devices, which was pre- 
ceded by one bearing the bust of the sculptor 
Schwanthaler. An idea of the colossal pro- 
rtions of the work may be formed from the 
ollowing incident. When the head was raised 
some ten feet from the ground in process of 
elevation to the shoulders ready to receive it, 
a ladder was placed under it by means of 
which thirty men previously concealed issued 
Minerva-like from its spacious recesses. 

Lessing’s fine picture of the om of 
Huss is still in the gripe of the Custom House, 
pending the question of duties. We learn, 
says the Evening Post, by private advices by 
the late steamer, that the artists of the Dus- 
seldorf Academy have twice represented it to 
crowded audiences as a tableau vivant at the 
theatre in Cologne, for which they were pub- 
liely feasted by the city. 

Miller, the maker of the fine statuary 

called the “ Minstrel’s Curse,” has beeome a 

resident of this city, and will devote 

mself to the prosecution of all branches of 
his art here. 





urpose 

ee In fact, the statue had barely reached 
the deck of the yacht, before the wind shifted 
to a point which would have stopped further 


operations. Mr. J. has frequently seen the 
divers, when engaged on the bottom, dashed 
with great violenee many yards from the spot 
where they were labori Several blocks of 
marble, weighing some five or six tons each, 
have been carried by the sea more than a hun- 
dred yards from the wreck. The statue is now 
on board the yacht Twilight, the weather at 
present not being such as to permit the Reve- 
nue Cutter, which is lying near, to cross the 
bar.— Courier. 

Curist1an Mayr, who died on Saturday 
last at his residence in this city, was a German 
artist, who has been many years in the United 
States, distinguished for his sincere, unpretend- 
ing benevolence, and his ness of heart. 
Mr. Mayr, who was a bachelor, had adopted a 
little girl in whose education he took t in- 
terest, and whom he had placed at a school in 
North Carolina. He made a journey to see 
her, and took a fever, which manifested itself 
shortly after his return, and put an end to his 
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Secretary of the Washington Monu- 
sor Association (D. C.) publishes a circular, 
in which he states that the building committee 
have made a number of experiments lately, in 
order to test the strength and durability of the 
marble used in the monument. From these, 
it appears that the marble was equal in 
stre to the granites, and that a base of 
144 inches, or one foot square, would bear a 
pressure of 360,000 pounds before it could be 
crushed, or four times the perpendicular weight 
of a column of marble five hundred feet high ; 
and that the atmospheric action on this mate- 
rial was only the fifteenth part of one grain, 
or the moiety of that on the large crystal mar- 
ble of New York. The experiments were 
conducted by William M. Ellis, Chief Engineer 
U. S. Navy Yard, and A. B. Stroughton, Esq., 
Machinist, United States Patent Office, whose 
certificates are attached to the circular. 

Mr. Dougherty, a practical and skilful me- 
chanic, also observes that—* So far from there 
being any apprehension of this marble not 
bearing the pressure upon it, I can with great 
confidence say, from the manner in which 
it is bound in with the main body of the wall, 
which is gneiss rock, that a whole course of 
marble casing, eighteen inches thick, could be 
taken out, and the edifice carried up to its 
full height without endangering the safety of 
the work.” 

A subscription has been started in Madrid 
for a colossal monument to Columbus, and is 
fast receiving, says the Builder, the names of | 

rsons of every rank. The situation chosen 





is on an elevated spot of Palos de Maguer, 
opposite the convent ef St. Ann, wheace | 
Columbus started on his first adventurous | 


of the building reverted to. The statues to be | painters of the day have had recourse to these 
set up on the four pedestals in the line of'auctions; some of them have sold off every 
the inclosure, will be those of Newton, Shak- | picture that was rotting in their garrets, and 
speare, Milton, and Bacon—all by Westmacott. |some have even disposed of their drawings 
A portion of the seulpture for the gener by |and rough sketches. Why not try the plan 
the same artist, is completed. e design is in England ?” 
to represent the ss of man, from the’! Encravine on Marste.—A method of 
time when “wild in the woods the naked |ornamenting black marble has recently been 
savage ran,” up to the highest state of intellec- | discovered, which is by extracting the coloring 
tual advancement. The taste for polychromy | matter of the marble (bitumen) without injur- 
has seized the trustees of this Institution, and | ing its surface; and by the color to a greater 
we find the Atheneum inveighing lustily|or less degree different shades are pro- 
against “a garish and unmeaning species of duced, giving it the effect of an engraving ; 
inted decoration in process of perpetration” | indeed the method pursued is.nearly the same 
in the Egyptian Hall. las aquatint engraving. Another mode of orna- 
St. Stephen’s porch, the approach to the|menting black marble is by scratching the 
New Houses of Parliament, is quite finished.| polished surface with a steel or diamond 
It will be reached by a noble flight of steps, the | point, which produces a white mark of different 
entire breadth of which extends forty feet into degrees of intensity according to the depth 
the body of Westminster Hall. The restora-|of the scrateh, by which means, in skilful 
tion of the fine roof of this Hall is commenced. | hands, beautiful engravings are produced.— 
The Athencum notices the death of Charles | Art Journal. 
Rottman, painter to the King of Bavaria, by; Tue Art or Humsue: Suaxspeare’s New 
whom he had been sent to Italy and Greece /Portrarr.—We have paid a visit of inspection 
for the purpose of depicting the scenery and | to a fresh portrait of Shakspeare, laying claim 
remains of those countries. His pictures of | through its owner to the great merit of being 
the Temple of Juno Lucina, Girgenti, the |an original. It wears a most imposing look 
Theatre of Taonnina, are said never to have} of age; and with novices will pass, perhaps, 
been excelled—and the king had characterized | as the veritable thing asserted,—asa portrait, in 
them by illustrative poems. The Grecian | short, for which Shakspeare expressly sat. It 
monuments which Rottman sketched in the |is an imposition of somebody’s, nevertheless ; 
years 1835 and °36 are destined for the new | carrying too many manufactured truths and 
Pinakotheka ; and the Battle-field of Marathon | untruths legible on its face to deceive the 
is spoken of, says the same authority, as a) cautious or the instructed. For instanee, the 
wonderful composition. Some of this artist’s | poet’s name is spelt Shakspere, a way in which 
frescoes decorate the Fine Art palace of|it was not spelt by a single contemporary. 
Munich. |The pieture bears the year in which it pro- 
Some workmen in the neighborhood of | fesses to have been painted, and the period of 


expedition for the New World. The plan is! Fontenay, between Soissons and Compiégne, | the poet’s life in which he is assumed to have 
to be open to all the artists of Europe for | have discovered the founJations of a Roman | sat for it; and the letters are raised from the 
competition. The preliminary arrangements | building covering a surface of more than|canyas, a practice of which, we believe, it 
hint at a eolossal statue twenty feet high, and | 34,000 métres, and divided into more than 200! would be difficult to find a single example in 
groups surrounding it, forming a base of forty | rooms or cells, | Shakspeare’s age. The portrait is, of course, 
feet in circumference. The statue to beof the; The Great Bull from Nineveh, with a man’s | not unlike the received likenesses of the poet, 
finest Florentine bronze, and the pedestal of| head and a dragon’s wings, weighing twelve | possessing a forehead almost approaching to 
reddish granite. The lowest estimate of the | tons, and a lion similarly sculptured, of nine | baldness. On the very day on which we were 
cost is £20,000. | tons, from Nineveh, with other Assyrian anti-|invited to see this “Warranted genuine,” we 

A freseo painting, of the 16th century, has | quities, have recently arrived in London in a} found at a friend’s house a Parra Reppnaeed 
been discovered on removing a coat of white- | vessel chartered for that purpose by the British | portrait of Dryden, from the same Birmingham 
wash in the sacristy of the cathedral of Puy, | Museum. |mint; and therefore we caution the publie in 


France. The composition is an allegorical, A Dying Christ, painted by Rubens in 1631, | due time against such counterfeit resemblances. 


one representing the Sciences, and the work is | 
pronounced by M. Merimée one of the most | 
important existing in France. | 

The largest specimen of gold yet received 
in England from California has just arrived. 
It weighs 26 lbs. 9 oz. and is valued at £700. 
It is to figure in the Exhibition of 1851. 


is said by the Journal du Lot et Garonne, to 


The Dryden has the same raised letters, with 


have been discovered by Count Eugéne de) year and age. If Shakspeare sat for all the 


-Lomley in the sacristy of the church of the) portraits existing that are called by his name, 


Mas d’Agenais, on panel, and remarkable for | he must have passed a large portion of his too 
drawing, vigor, and expression. |short life in sitting for his likeness, Neither 

A bronze statue of Sir R. Peel, at a cost of | Sir Walter Scott nor the Duke of Wellington 
two thousand guineas, is to be erected in Bir-| would appear to haye been worried by por- 


The Mineral Products of England are to be | mingham. Mr. Peter Hollins, the sculptor of| trait-painters to sueh an extent as was “the 
represented in the Exhibition by specimens in | the statue of Dr. Jephson at Leamington, has | gentle Shakspeare.”—Athene um. 
accordanee with a eatalogue issued by the| been commissioned to execute if. ‘The sub-; Tue Sroms or Picture Deatinc.—Some 
committee, scription now amounts to £1,000.—Builder. | of our English dealers have reaped a rich har- 
A doctor, in Plymonth, has had a gutta-| A New Frescu Mope: tue Interests or | vest for their purchases at the recent sale of 
percha tube led from the bell-pull at his front Agr axp Antists.—The Paris correspondent | the pictures and drawings of the King of 
door to his bedside, so that at night a conver- of the Literary Gazeile writes, “ Picture sales, Holland. We are afraid to name the cent. 
sation may be earried on with a person at the by public auction, continue to be very nume- | per cent. gains said to have been obtained, and 
door without the doctor's getting out of bed— rous, and to realize good prices. This plan of | with ease, such is the demand both on the Con- 
to the great advantage of his comfort. selling pictures was hit upon by living artisis, | tinent and in England for the works of the best 
The Freseoes of Annibal Caracci in the just after the Revolution of February, as a) masters. Some of the Raphael drawings bought 
chureh of St, James, at Rome, are to be re- sort of forlorn hope of finding purchasers ;| by Mr. Woodburn have since been purchased 
moved to Madrid, but to the surprise of everybody, it has turned by Prince Henry of the Netherlands 
A large collection of portraits of eminent out so advantageous that it will probably be-| Athenewm. _ ; 
men of the day, formed by the King of Prus-' come the universal system. Artists are getting) A commission established in Rome for the 
sia, has been removed from his palace at Ber- quite in love with it; it saves them the humi-| purpose of ascertaining the nature and extent 
lin to the marble palace at Potsdam. liation of being dependent on private patron-| of the damage done during the siege last year 
The fine front of the British Museum, just age; it secures them prompt payment; it leaves to the various monuments and works of art, 
completed at an expense of several thousand them at liberty to paint what they opis and which are the pride and ornament of the city, 
pounds, is to be shut out from public view by how they please, without being tied down to | have concluded their labors. ther state that 
a wall twelve feet high. \‘orders;’ and last, but not least, it puts more | none of those which are most highly estimated 
This idea, however, has been abandoned, cash into their purses. With the exception of have been destroyed, or even so damaged as to 
and the original one of iron railings in front Vernet and one or two others, all the eminent be quite lost to the antiquarian and lover of the 
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Saseitiain dae whole tuts brectinnted 


at about four hundred and forty thousand, of 
which a little more than three fourths is 
ascribed to the Republican defenders of the 
city, and one fourth to the cannon of the 
French besieging forces. It is but reasonable, 
in our judgment, of the commission, to take 
into consideration French influence, which is 


Sine men in Rome by a goodly number of 
yonets.— Cor. of Courier. 

The inal Mosaic decorations of the 
mosque of St. Sophia have been brought to 
light in the process of cleaning and re- 
pairing the interior. Among them is stated 
to be a portrait of Charlemagne. The 
sultan, to prevent the necessity for removin 
them, as the religion of the country woul 
require, has considerately caused them to be 
covered up again. Drawings have been made, 
and are on their way to England. 








MUSIC. 


NEW MUSIC HALL. 

Tue event of the past week has been the per- 
formance at the New Music Hall, of the 
Messiah, which took place on Friday evening, 
to a crowded room. Being the first appear- 
ance in this city of Mademoiselle Lind, either 
in sacred music or in any entire composition, 
it was the occasion of great interest. The 
chorus was by the Sacred Harmonie Society, 
a society who have proved themselves worthy 
of all respect and encouragement. Signor 
Belletti was the basso, Miss Luce the con- 
tralto, and M. Colburn the tenor. To parti- 
cularize the performance we should remark 
first upon the “Comfort ye,” of the latter 
gentleman ; but we will simply say we regret 
no more efficient tenor coul be found in the 
city ; whether suffering from nervousness or 
not, we cannot tell ; it is enough that he seems 
pursued 
which leads him to deprive eve 

due value, that he ma bevy forth 
consonants ; add to thi 
such music, and in such company, and 
we must heartily regret this blot upon a per- 
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have before observed, this lady’s enunciation is 
h ir,“O thou that bringest 
er 0 air, 
olad tidings to Zion,” with much sweetness. 
er voice, not a true contralto, is good in qua- 
lity, but wanting in power for a hall of this 
size. The chorus was deserving of all praise : 
in particular,“ For unto us” was admirabl 
sung; so was the “ Hallelujah” chorus. e 
cannot conclude without congratulating the 
Society on the strength and steadiness of its 
members. A good made by Mr. Jardine 
of this city, was presided over by Mr. Timm. 
We should be glad to hear of a repetition of 
this Oratorio, and we are convi it would 
command, as before, a full audience. 


ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 

Dvurixe the week, the interval before the ap- 
arance of Signorina Parodi has been oceupied 
. the performance of Ernani, with Signorina 
ruffi in her favorite part. On Monday the 
new prima donna appeared as Norma. The 
curiosity and interest excited were of course 
great, and the house presented a brilliant and 
crowded audience. In some degree it is cer- 
tainly difficult, and therefore perhaps unfair, 
to pronounce decisively he es any artist on his 
or her first appearance before a strange public. 
But again, in a general point of view, it is im- 
ible to hear a note uttered without being 
impressed either with the talent or insuflicieney 
of the singer. On this occasion we have to 
admire rather than condemn ; but whether the 
enthusiasm roused by the lady will continue 
remains to be proved. Signorina Parodi pos- 
sesses a fine figure and expressive countenance. 





by a demon of clear articulation | her performance, and again, many 


| 


_genuine organ of good compass, 


In voice she is still more gifted, having a 
fresh and 
round in quality, cultivated and flexible. In 
detail, there were many very good points in 
t were 


note of its | quite ineffective. Her opening recitative was 
the closing | excellent, delivered with force and meaning, 
s a total unfitness for | and without the slightest 


h to nervous- 
ness (indeed, from first to last, the lady ap- 
peared perfectly at ease and mistress of her- 


formance that would have been perfect. self). The Casta Diva then followed, and 
Signor Belletti, excellent in everything, was ad-| was loudly applauded; but we own it was not 
mirable on this evening. His voice was in| quite to our taste, the ornaments being well 


good condition, and his articulation of the un- | 


ious English, clear and true. “Why do 
the nations,” and “ The trumpet shall sound,” 
were both delivered with force and energy, and 
freedom from even the slightest constraint, 
that a lan 80 difficult to sing, might, very 
onably, have caused. Unfortunately for 
r hearers, Mdlle. Lind’s share in the per- 
formance was not great. Her opening recita- 
tive, “There were Shepherds,” followed by 
“ And lo the Angel,” was given with such purity 
and earnestness as to convince every hearer 
that here, indeed, stood a singer of sacred 
music. No could be finer than the sim- 
plicity and sincerity of her delivery, that of a 
true musician, who feels each note of her text, 
and is perfect mistress of the organ by which 
to interpret it. “Rejoice tly,” and 
“ Come unto Him,” then followed, of which the 
last was, we thought, a beautiful protest against 
those who have pronounced this lady cold in her 
delivery : to us, nothing could be deeper in ex- 
epee than her rendering of this exquisite air. 
n the second part we had “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,”and, lastly, « If God is for us. 
Of these, of course the former was that on which 
all expectation was centred, and it was an ex- 
quisite performance. The | we believe 
was felt awkward, but its difficulties were man- 
aged with the skill of an artist,and, indeed, as we 


sung, though injudicious, but the allegro was 
brilliant and clear. In the second act, the 
scene with Adalgisa did not produce so much 
effect as it ought to have done, as on both 
sides it was excellent; Signorina Patti,as Adal- 
gisa, singing and acting with much care. The 
“ Trema” was of course applauded ; indeed, we 
never heard it otherwise ; but it well deserved 
the encore that was demanded, which the 
lady, however, had the good sense not to 


t. The following trio was not remarka- 
le for anything, but, on the contrary, fell 
rather tamely. In the next act, the recitative 


was, as before, dramatic, vigorous, and devoid 
of any affectation. The duets also were well 
sung. In the last act there was less vehe- 
mence and more feeling than we had seen in 
the former part of the opera, and, throughout, 
the lady’s singing was good, her voice sustain- 
ing her to the last. Her upper notes, though 
of excellent quality, sweet, ané natural, have 
the defect of being often wrong in intonation 
(this, however, may have been accidental), 
while the lower are firm, clear, and expressive. 
This excellent voice has evidently been well 
trained ; the execution is always good, though 
not remarkable for rapidity, and there are not 
the least evidences of a straining after false 





effect. The lady was rapturously received, 
and will doubtless be a favorite. M. Maretzek 





[Nov. 9. 





was also warmly weleomed, and called on the 

at the conclusion of the performance. 
Lucia di Lammermoor, with Signora 

Bertueca, was given on Wednesday. 


FACTS AND OPINIONS. 





Hows has been invited by a Committee 
Faculty and Students of Rutgers’ College, 
N. J., to deliver before them a course of Shak- 
spearian Readings. To this complimentary invi- 
tation he has consented, and the course of six or 
eight my ge the Merchant of Venice, 

. , and Othello, eommeneed with 


Committee, with the concurrence 
of the Navy, to furnish a national ship for the gra- 
tuitous transportation to England of thore speci- 
mens of the useful arts, and other products of 
American ingenuity, which our inventors and arti- 
sans may desire to send for exhibition at the 
World’s Industrial Fair, to be held in London 
next year. The National Intelligencer makes 
the following iate upon this step: 
“ This will be a novel mission for a ship of war, 
but one entirely in harmony with the character of 
a country professing to value peace and its civiliz- 
ing pursuits above all the glories and trophies of 
ofiensive or ambitious war. It would, we think, 
impart a higher grandeur to this pacific errand of 
a war vessel, if the cP ery py Ss to Lae for 
the purpose the magnificent ship o ine Penn- 
sylvania, the largest, perhaps, that floats on the 
waters of the world. She herself might be pre- 
sented proudly to the eyes of Europe as a noble 
specimen of national production, worthy to repre- 
sent, at the World’s Convention, the power and 
progress of our Republic. That vast and noble 
ship, ascending the Thames, freighted with the 
treasures of her nation’s genius and skill, with the 
stars and floating at her main, would be a 
sight that would make the heart of the most con- 
tracted secessionist swell with pride of country.” 

M. Alexander Vattemare, the author of the 
system of International Exchanges, being about 
to return to France, publishes an affectionate fare- 
well to the American public. 

G. P. R. James is lecturing at New Haven. 

Deshong, the young mathematician, died re- 
cently on board a steamboat between Kingston 
and Toronto, Canada. He wasa native of Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Mr. Moore, the gentleman of Newport, whose 
sudden disappearance from this city filled the 
papers some time since with advertisements and 
speculation, has, we learn, been seen lately by a 
gentleman of Boston, in London ; whither, doubt- 
less, he proceeded, under an assumed name, in the 
Cunard steamer which sailed the day he was miss- 
ing. It is a curious affair. 

It is said that M. Guizot is to take part in the 
redaction of the Journal des Débats, and that he 
will sign his name to his articles, in accordance 
with the new law on the Press. M. de Lamar- 
tine, it is also said, is to contribute to the Siécle. 

Gervinus, the recent historian of German litera- 
ture, has just published a work on Shakspeare 
which has produced a great sensation in Ger- 
many. 

It is stated that the veteran Leigh Hunt is about 
to resuscitate his London Journal. 

The Black Malibran has received her Majesty's 
commands to perform in a concert at Windsor 
Castle, on the 9th of Nov., the natal anniversary 
of the Prince of Wales. 

The English mail of the 8th of July reached 
Bombay in the unprecedentedly short period of 
twenty-five days seventeen hours, the quickest by 
eighteen hours of any yet received. It was taken 
down from Aden in five days seventeen hours, also 
the quickest passage on record. 

Our old judicial acquaintance, Commissioner 





Phillips, has so far recovered from his Courvoisier 
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conflict with the Examiner, that he is bringing out 
anew edition of his once famous but now 
forgotten life of his immortal countryman, under 
the title of Curran and his Contemporaries, with 
much hitherto unpublished matter, in the drawing 
up of which, he tells us, he has for some time been 
engaged. There is no intimation of the fact, but 
it will probably turn out to be the case, that 
Charley will dedicate it to his patron Brougham, 
who, it may be recollected, in his sketch of Curran, 
in the Statesmen of George the Third, makes 
most complimentary mention of Phillips’s biogra- 
phy. The book is to be published by Blackwood. 
—Lond. Cor. Liverpool Albion. 

The Island upon Derwent Lake, called St. 
Herbert’s, the property of Sir Willfred Lawson, 
has been sold by auction for £700. 

Mr. Samuel Rogers is among the recent arrivals 
at Brighton. ‘The venerable poet isin good health, 
although still suffering from the effects of his late 
accident. 

Major Brown, of England, has issued a plan for 
a Balloon Railway across the African Desert. He 
proposes to have a terminus at Morocco, and lay 
1000 or 1500 miles of single rails into the desert. 
The rails are for the guidance of the balloons, 
which are to carry fifteen persons each. 

One of the last acts of the Jesuits in Naples 
prohibits students of the best public library from 
reading any books excepting those treating of ma- 
thematics and medicine. 

The President of the Republic, by a recent de- 
cree, places all Mussulman institutions of public 
instruction in Algeria under the surveillance and 
direction of the Government: and orders the es- 
tablishment, at the expense of the state, of Mus- 
sulman schools of superior instruction at Medeah, 
Flemsen, and Constantine. The instruction in 
such schools is to be gratuitous, and is destined to 
form candidates for ye connected with public 
a justice, public instruction, and the Arab 
school. 

The fourth volume of the new Catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library, enumerating the acquisitions of 
printed books made within the last twenty years, is 
nearly ready for publication. 

_ The new pavement of the Parisian Boulevards 
is found to answer well. It consists of a mass of 
small stones, which are besmeared with cold bitu- 
men and oil. ‘This pavement, it is well known, 
has been preferred to the former stone blocks on 
account of its not furnishing ready material for re- 
volutionary proceedings. Whether the oil is used 
as a further aid in soothing the troubled waters of 
the excitable capital, we know not. 

_The French Academy has elected M. Guizot 
director for the year, and M. de Pougeolville 
chancellor. 








Dr, Townsend, the newly-appointed Bishop of 
Meath, is the son of Thomas Townsend, Esq., bar- 
rister, who was for several years the proprietor and 
editor of a newspaper called The Correspondent, 
now merged in the Dublin Evening Packet, and 
son-in-law of a gentleman named Spread, of 
Limerick, who, before his death, had been long the 
land agent of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

MM. Antoine and Armand d’Abadie have been 
appointed members of the order of the Legion of 
Honor, for services to the science of geography by 
their travels in Abyssinia. 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 





Messrs. Banas, Broruer & Co. commence, on the J1th 
inst.,a sale of English Books, embracing several of the 
finest productions of the London press. 

17 Sampson Low, 169 Fleet Street, London, is 
our authorized Agent for Great Britain. 


To Reapers anp CorresPonpents.—Con- 
cluding Communications received from “ Q. E. D.” 
and “Codex Alexandrinus,” will appear in our 
next. 





te Mercantile Library Association Lec- 
tures.—The Annual Course of Lectures before this 
Institution will commence at Clinton Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, at half past 7 o'clock, and will consist of ten 
lectures. 


Nov. 5.—One Lecture. By E. P. Whipple, Esq., Boston. 
Subject ; “ Character.” 


Nov. 12.—One Lecture. By Very Rev. James Ryder, 
D.D., Georgetown, D.C. 


Nov. 19.—One Lecture. Geo. H. Miles, Esq., Baltimore. 
“ The Crisis and The Struggle.” 


Nov. 26.—One Lecture. J. 8. ht, Esq., 
The Opera, especially “ Mozart's Don Giovanni.” 

Dec. 3.—One Lecture. Rev. John Lord, Medford, Mass. 
“Gustavus Adolphus.” 


Dec. 10—One Lecture. Rev. John Lord, Medford, 
Mass. * 


Dec. 17. One Lecture. George Vandenhoff. ‘“ Sketch 
of the Life of R. B. Sheridan, with Readings from his 
Comedies.” Readings from the principal scenes in the 
Rivals. 


Dec. 24.—One Lecture. George Vandenhoff. The 
same continued. Readings of the principal scenes in 
“The School for Scandal.” 


Dec. 31.—One Lecture. George Vandenhoff. The 
same continued. Readings from the principal scenes in 
“The Critic; or, a Tragedy Rehearsed.” His decline— 
death—brief resumé of Sheridan's merits as a comic dra- 
matist. 


Jan. 7.—One Lecture. Rev. E. H. Chapin, New York. 
Subject: “ The Man of the World.” 


Tickets of admission to the Course,, lady and gentleman, 
$3 00; single ticket to the course, $2 00. Single admis- 


sion, fifty cents. 
~ GEO. PECKHAM, 
Cor. Secretary. 


Boston. 











DINKS’S NEW WORK ON DOGS, 
EDITED BY « FRANK FORESTER.” 





Just Published, 


THE SPORTSMAN’S VADE MECUM; 
“Pinks,” 
EDITED i heine FORESTER. 


Containing full instractions in all that relates to 
THE BREEDING, REARING, BREAKING, KENNELLING, AND CONDITIONING OF DOGS ; 


Together with numerous valuable Receipts for the treatment of the various diseases to which 
the Canine Race is subject. 


ALSO A FEW REMARKS ON GUNS,—THEIR LOADING AND CARRIAGE, 
Designed expressly for the use of Young Sportsmen. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS DRAWN EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK, 
BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, ESQ. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


222 BROADWAY. 





TF 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PRACTICAL COOK BOOK, 


Containing upwards of 
ONE THOUSAND RECEIPTS; 
Consisting of 
DIRECTIONS FOR SELECTING, PREPARING, AND 
COOKING 


All kinds of Meats, Fish, Poultry, and Game; 
Soups, Broths, Vegetables, and Salads ; 


Also, for making all kinds of Plain and Fancy Breads, 
Pastries, Puddings, Cakes, Creams, Ices, Jellies, Preserves, 
Marmalades, &c., &c., 


Together with various Misce!laneous Receipts, 
Axp NUMEROUS PREPARATIONS ror INVALIDS. 
BY MRS. BLISS, 
Of Boston. 


THE REGULATORS: 


A Romance of Kentucky, Founded on Fact, 
BY JAMES WEIR, Esq. 


“ Lynch Law is here depicted in al! its startling charac- 
ter, giving a true history of Life in the West ere civiliza- 
tion had set its impress there.”’ 


RECORDS OF A TOURIST, 


BY CHARLES LANMAN, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. 


MONEY-BAGS AND TITLES; 


Or, a Hit at the Follies of the Age. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
(Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co.) 
n@ PHILADELPHIA. 


BANGS, BROTHER & C0.’S 


Fall Parcel Sale of English and 
American Books. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1850. 


B. B. & Co. announce the sale as above. The CATA- 
LOGUE, which is now ready, will be found to include 
the most extensive Invoicee from Mr. BOHN hitherto con- 
signed to this country, embracing large quantities of mag- 
nificent and costly works, with a great assortment 
of his most popular and salable Books. This Invoice alone 
occupies two days of the sale. To be followed by large 
contributions from BENTLEY, WASHBOURNE, and 
other ENGLISH Publishers. 

ALSO, 


Extensive Consignments from the American Trade, of 
ANNUALS, AND anuar ILLUSTRATED 


’ 
SUITED TO THE COMING HOLIDAY SEASON: 


Together with a great variety of popular 
SCHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONERY, CHOICE 
ENGRAVINGS, 


AND SEVERAL VALUABLE SETS OF 


STEREOTYPE PLATES. 


TERMS.—Purchases amounting to $250, and a 
four months’ credit for approved endorsed Notes. ler 
amounts Cash. 

The Sale will commence on MONDAY AFTER- 
NOON, 12th N , at 4 o'clock, and will be con- 
tinued on the FOLLOWING DAYS, AT 10 O'CLOCK, 
A.M. 








Gentlemen who cannot themselves attend the 
Sale, may have their purchases made by forwarding their 
orders to the Auctioneers. n22t 


LIBRARIES CLASSIFIED. 


Tar Subscriber respectfully announces that he Ar- 
ranges, Classifies, and Catalogues Public and Private 
LIBRARIES. 

Catalogues are made out in such a manner as to give 
at one glance all the Books that treat on any particular 


a GEORGE YOUNG, 
n9 It at Mr. Colman’s, 304 Broadway. 
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BOOKS. 


BANKS, GOULD & CO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND IMPORTERS, 


144 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, AND 


GOULD, BANKS & GOULD, 


475 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 


PHILLIPPS ON EVIDENCE. 5 Volumes. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Sixth American from the Ninth London Edition, with conside- 
rable Alterations and Additions. By 8. March Phillipps, Esq, Counsellor at Law. tn three volumes. With 
Notes to the first and second volumes, by Esek Cowen, late one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, assisted by Nicholas Hill, Jr., Counsellor at Law. With itional Notes and References to the 
English and American Cases to the present time, by J. Marsden Van Cott, Counsellor at Law, In 5 volames. 
1850. 


JOHNSON’S CASES. 3 Volumes, 


REPORTS OF CASES OF THE SUPREME COURT AND COURT OF ERRORS OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York from January Term, 1799, to rise ay A Term, 1803, both inclusive. By William Johnson. Second Edition, 
with many additional Cases not included in the former edition, from Original Notes of the late Hon. Jacob Rad- 
cliff, one of the Jadges of the Supreme Court during the time of these Reports, with copious Notes and Refer- 
ences to the American and English Decisions, by Lorenzo B. Sheppard, Counsellor at Law. In 3 volumes. 


aa DENIO'S REPORTS. 5 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE SUPREME COURT AND IN THE COURT FOR 
the Correction of Errors of the State of New York. By Hiram Denio. 5 volames. 


BARBOUR’S SUPREME COURT REPORTS. 6 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES IN LAW AND EQUITY IN THESUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
By Oliver |.. Barbour, Counsellor at Law. 4 volumes. 


BARBOUR’S CHANCERY REPORTS. 3 Volumes, 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY OF THE STATE 
of New York. By Oliver L. Barbour, Counsellor at Law. 3 volumes 


SANDFORD'S CHANCERY REPORTS. 4 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY OF THE STATE 
of New York befure the llon. Lewis H. Sandford, late Vice Chancellor of the First Circuit. 4 volumes, 


MONELL’S PRACTICE. 
A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF THE COURTS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, Adapted to the 


Code of Procedure, and the Rules of the Supreme Court, to which is added the Practice in Courts of Justices of the 
Peace, with an Appendix of Practical Forms. By Claudius L. Monell. 1849. 


WATERMAN’S TREATISE. 


A TREATISE ON THE CIVIL JURISDICTION OF JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, to which are added, Out- 
lines of the Powers and Duties of Couaty and Town Officers in the State of New York. Adapted to the 
Statutes and the Code of Procedure, containing Directions and Practical Porms for every Civil Code which can 
arise before a Justice under the Statates and the Code. By Thomas W. Waterman, Counsellor at Law. 1849. 


AMERICAN CHANCERY DIGEST. 3 Volames, 


BEING A DIGESTED INDEX OF ALL THE REPORTED DECISIONS LN EQUITY, IN THE UNITED 
States Courts and in the Courts of the several States from the Earliest period to the Present time. By Joho A. 
Dunlap and Thomas W. Waterman. 


BENEDICT’S ADMIRALTY PRACTICE, 


THE AMERICAN ADMIRALTY, its Jurisdiction and Practice, with Practical Forms, By E. C. Benedict. 


NEW YORK DIGEST. 4 Volumes, 


A PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY DIGEST OF THE REPORTED CASES IN THE SUPREME COURT OF 
Judicature and the Court for the Correction of Errors of the State of New York, together with the Reported 
Cases of the Superior Court, from the earliest period to the present time. By Thomas W. Clarke and William 


Hogan. 1850. COMSTOCK’S REPORTS. 3 Volumes, 


REPORTED CASES, ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF APPEALS OF THE STATE OF 
New York. By George F. Comstock, Counsellor at Law. With Notes and References. 


BRIGHT’S HUSBAND AND WIFE. 2 Volumes. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE, as Respects Property, partly fonnded upon Roper's 
Treatise, and comprising Jacob's Notes and Additions thereto. By John Edward Bright, Esq. In 2 volumes. 
With Notes and References to American Decisions, by Ralph Lockwood. 

Volumes 21 and 22, 


ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS, 


The Subscribers having become the proprietors of JOHNSON’S LAW REPORTS, 20 Vors., 
and JOHNSON’S CHANCERY REPORTS, 7 Vots., are prepared to supply the Trade and the 
Profession in sets, or any Yolume to complete sets, on liberal terms. n9 4teow 
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New and Valuable Works 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
BAKER & SCRIBNER. 


A Superb Gift-Book. 
PROF. BOYD'S EDITION OF 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 
With Copious Notes, Explanatory and Critical, 


And iliustrated with Martin’ 5 
elegan — n’s cele 


1 vol. 8vo. in various Bindings. 
Ditto, Ditto. 1 vol. 12mo. without illustrations. 


*,* The notes of this Edition will be found to embrace 
besides much other matter, all that is excellent and worth 
eater in the critical of Addison upon the 

‘oem, and in the notes that are found in the London edi 
tions of Newton, Todd, dges, and Stebbing, compre 
hending also some of the ric treasures of learned and 
ingenious criticism which the Paradise Lost has called 
into existence, and which have hitherto been scattere: 
through the pages of many volumes of Reviews and Mj. 
cellaneous Literature; aod these have been so arrange:| 
and modified os to illustrate the several parts of the Poe 
to which they relate. In the notes are incorporated )s0, 
in itlustration of the text, some of the muvet interesting 
a ogee relating to the life and character of tho 
author. 


“A more beautiful edition of Milton we have neve: 
seen.”’— Albany rd ory 

“The work will be found very useful for Schools, as 
well as pleasant and instructive for general perusal.” — 
Evangelist. 

“In his notes to this poem he displays extensive re 
search and varied learning ‘'— Presbyterian. 

“ We confess for ourselves a new interest for the work 
in this dress, and we commend it to all readers.’’— Halt. 
Patriot. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


MRS. GEORGE'S QUEENS OF SPAIN. 2d vol. 

LIFE HERE AND THERE, by N. P. Willis. 2d edition. 

GRAHAME, OR YOUTH AND MANHOOD. 1 volume 
line. 

REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS, by C. M. March. 
J vol. 2mo., with Portraitof Webster. 2d edition. 

THE HUGUENOTS IN FLORIDA, or the Lily and 
Totem, by W. Gilmore Simms, Exq. 1 vol. 12mo 

MRS. ELLET'S DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE RE 
volution. 1 vol. 

MEDICAL DESUSIONS, by Dr. W. Hooker, author of 
Physician and Patient. 1 vcl. 12mo. 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST, by Rev. H. G. 0 
Dwight. 1 vol. 

CHEAP EDITION OF THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
Rev. J.M. Mason, DD. 4 vols. 12mo, with portrait. 

INDIA AND THE HINDOOS, by Rev. F. D. W. Ward 
1 vol. 12mo. with Ilastrations and Map. 

THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT. Being an account 
of the Origin and Practice of Monkery, &c., by Rev. Dr 
Henry Kuffner. 2 vols. 12mo. 

DR. ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS. Vols. 2 and 3. 

REFORMS AND REFORMERS—by H. B. Stanton. A 
new Edition, 1 vol. 12mo, 

BAKER & SCRIBNER, 

36 Park Row and 145 Nassau si. 


IN PRESS, 
AND WILL SHORTLY APPESR. 


ROYALTY AND REPUBLICANISM 
IN ITALY; 


Or, Notes and Docaments relating to the Lombard Insur 
rection, and to the Royal War of 1848, 


BY JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
1 vol. 12mo0. . 


n9 3t 








Also, 
Ear OF 
THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 
IN HUNGARY, 


BY GENERAL KLAPKA, 


Late Secretary of War to the Hungarian Commonwealth, 
and Commandant of the Fortress of Komorn. 


1 vol. !2mo. 


ROBERT E. PETERSON, 


Publisher, cor. 5th and Arch St 





Philadelphia, 
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“GP. PUTNAM WILL SPEEDILY PUBLISH: 


RURAL HOURS, 


BY MISS COOPER, 


By Twenty one beautifully colored drawings of Birds and Flowers. 


ILLUSTRATED 


“ & volame which has long been a desideratum in our American Literature. It is an American Book of the Seasons.” 


“ Itis far sopesien te Howes Book of the Seasons in execution, and it has much stronger attractions for Americans, 


Life."—Prof. Frost. 1 vol. square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, $5 00 ; morocco extra, $7 00. 


THE MEMORIAL: 


The List of Contributors to this elegant work includes, among others, the following names :—G. P. R. James, Hon. H. R. Walworth, N. P. Willis, W. G. Simms, 


Bishop Doane, Lord Bishop of Jamaica, N 
rich, Alfred B. Street, &e., &¢ 


‘POEMS, 


1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, and morocco extra. 


from its graphic descriptions of Ameritan scenery and 


A SOUVENIR OF GENIUS AND VIRTUE. 


Contributed by the friends of the late Frances 8. Osgood. Edited by Mary E. Hewett. Illustrated by a Series of ex 


quisite engravings on steel, from original designe. 


Dr. Mayo, 


- Hawthorne, &. 8. Kimball, Mrs. Embary, Mrs, Oakes Smith, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Neal, Mary E. Brooks, Bayard Taylor, 8. G. Good- 


BY SAMUEL G. GOODRICH, 


Beautifully embellished by a series of Forty exquisite original designs engraved on wood in the finest style of art. One volume square 8vo. in cloth extra, gilt, and morocco extra. 


VALA; OR, THE NIGHTINGALE. 


A Christmas Stery, Illustrated by numerous original designs, engraved in the finest style of art on wood, and incorporated with the text. 1 vol. small 8vo. “The most true and 


delicate of « 


THE WORLD’S PROGRESS: 


With Tubular Views of General History, and a Chart of History. Edited by G. P. Putnom. 


THE PIONEERS. BY J. 


the literary tributes we have yet seen paid to Jenny Lind, and one that she even need not blush to read.""—Curonotyrr. 


A DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


One volume small 8vo. cloth, or half bound. 


FENIMORE COOPER. 


The Author's Revised Edition. ‘To be followed by others of the Leather-Stocking Tales. 


FADETTE: 
ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY: 


A DOMESTIC 


Translated from the French, by Miss M. W. Hays. 


TALE. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL. 


Adapted to the present state of Analysis. To which is added, their Application to the Principles of Navigation, Surveying, Nautical Astronomy, and Geodesy. With Logarithmic, 
‘Trigonometrica 


j,and Nautical Tables. For the use of Colleges and Academies. 


New edition, greatly improved. 


By Rev. C. W. Hackley. Professor of Mathematics and Astro- 


nomy in Columbia College, New York. 1 vol. 8vo. Bound. It contains the theory and use of every species of astronomical instrument. The Geodesy is that employed on ihe 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 


U. 8. Coast Survey. 


DICKENS’S NEW WORK, 


By Elizabeth Wetherell. 


WITH THE 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Personal History and Experience of David Copperfield, the Younger. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. With all the [Ilustrations, {n 2 vols, 12mo. cloth, gilt. 


As the above work will be completed in the course of a few days, all orders for numbers and the second volume, in cloth, should be forwarded immediately, as after a limited 
time the work will be supplied only in complete sets. Editions of the work are’published with and without the Illustrations. 


“ We have experienced no more pleasure from any former production of Dickens’s magic pen, than has been afforded by the perusal of ‘David Copperfield.’ "—ALBany 


Sratx Red@isrer. “* David Copperfie' 


GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, Lliastrated 
with a series of beautiful designs by Mulready, and an 
Iliuminated Title-Page. A new edition, with additional 
1 aera printed on fine paper and bound, cloth extra, 


* One of the most delicious morsels of fictitious compo- 
sition on which the human mind was ever employed.” — 
Sir Walter Scott, 


THE ARTIST’S CHROMATIC HAND-BOOK, being 
a Practical Treatise on Pigments, their properties and 
uses in To which are added a few remarks on 
Vehicies and Varnishes, chiefly a compilation from the 

rant authorities. By John P. . L vol. 12mo. cloth, 

cents. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK, Illustrated 
with a series of Designs by Darley and others. A New 
Edition, with additional engravings. 1 vol. sqaare 8vo. 
cloth gilt, $350; cloth extra, $4; morocco extra, $4 50. 





Recently Published : 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FINE ARTS, Critical 
and Historical, with an Introduction. By D. Hunting: 
ton, N.A. A.M. I2mo. cloth, $1 25. 

This work is a comprehensive manual of the fine arts, em- 
bodying @ vast amount of interesting information not other- 
wise so accessible to the general reader. It comprises an 
abbreviated history of art, as exhibited in the lives of its 
most eminent professors, in all ages and in every depart- 
ment. 

THE PICTURESQUE SOUVENIR: Letters of 
veller in Europe and America. By W. C. Bryan 
Iilastrated with thirteen splen ‘ 
1 vol. sq. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, $4; morocco extra, $6. 

“ They contain many lively sketches of natural scenery, 

of celebrated domest' 


a Tra- 


pictures of le 

nt works of art. A great 

fod ene daes enemy stben 

permanent more nary value. 
style is remarkable for ite chasteness, precision 


Also, recently published, a cheap edition of the above, 
without the illustrations. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. . 


jd,’ now generally conceded to be one of the best efforts of Dickens,”—Home Journat. 


BERANGER ILLUSTRATED. Two Handred of his 
Lyrical Poems, transiated from the French by Willian 
Young. Beautifully illustrated by a Series of effective 
designs, engraved on steel by the most eminent artists of 
Paris. 1 vol. square 8vo. cloth, gilt, $5: morocco, an- 
tique bevelled, $7. 

Also, a cheap edition, without the illustrations, 12mo. 
cloth, $1 2. 

“The selection of pieces in this splendid volume is 
judicious, and the translations are uniformly truthful, 
almost beyond comparison, in thought, in feeling, and in 
music.”"—International. 

THE ILLUSTRATED PILGRIM. The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, illustrated with about three hundred exquisite 
designs by Harvey, printed on beautiful paper, with 
Memoir of Bunyan, by the Rev. Dr. Cheever. 8vo. cloth, 
$3 ; cloth extra, ¢3 50; morocco extra, $6. 


EHNINGER'S OUTLINE ETCHINGS, suggested by 
HOOD’S BRIDGE OF SIGHS, 4to. cloth extra, ¢2 50. 
“They are in themselves as suggestive as the lines 

which drew them out.’"—Albany Argus. 





Littell’s Living Age.—No. 339, 121 Cts, 


CONTENTS. 
1. A Discourse on the Studies at Cambridge Univer- 


sity, Professor Sedgwick. : 
. pee te Dublin University Mag. 


4. Win. Penn defended aginst ¥y, Westmin- 
ster Review. 

5. The Fall of the Leaf, Dublin Ui Magazine. 

6. O’Reilly’s Improvements, Tait’ 

7. Report on the Cholera of 1848 and Examiner. 


Journal. 
12. A Dr. Holmes, entree yp arg 
13. Electric Telegraph in England in America, 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, sold by DEW: & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. n9 It 








LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Half Square (nine lines), . $s 50 
One Square (eighteen lines), 1 00 
Thirty lines, F ‘ . ° 1 50 
Half Column, s ‘ ‘ 275 
One Column, 3 . 3 ° 5 00 
One Page, ° ‘ . ‘ 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, « ‘ 5 - $4000 
Thirty lines, : ‘ ‘ 60 00 
One Column, 200 00 





BOOK OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


ir An elegantly bound volume of Auto- 
graph Letters, &c., belonging to the widow of a late 
esteemed English Poet, selected by herself, from the 
papers of her deceased husband, is left at Mr. Putnam's 
Bookstore, No. 155 Broadway, for sale. Price $50. A 
similar copy was sold in England for £12 sterling. The 
volume contains Autograph Letters written, among others, 
by the following persons : 

R. Southey, C. Lamb, Allan Cunningham, 8. T. Cole- 
ridge, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Holland, Sir James Clark, 
Samuel Rogers, T. B. Macaulay, James Montgomery, 
Thomes Campbell, Mrs. Opie, Mrs Howitt, Sir James 
Mackintosh, William Wilberforce, Z. Macaulay, 


Thomas Fowell Buxton, Baptist Noel, Alfred Tennyson, 
&e., &e. n9 3t 
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BERNARDIN DE 8T. WE yen et Virginie et la Chaumiére indienne (different 
et sa Traduction du Traité duSublime. 1 v. petit in-12. 


BOSSU ET.—Discours sur I’Histoire universelle. 1 v. petit in-12, 75 cents; bound, $1. 
lv. in- “12, avec 4 gravures, $1. 


editions. Bound) 
BOILEAU.—Eavres 
75 ets. ; bound 


BOUILLY Contes a ma fille, 





EN “ “4 
—— Conseils a ma fille. ” AR 


Onarhe 
Iv. in-12, 75 cents 
—— =e “ 





CORN FILLE -Chete-d’CEuvre y Fy 1 v. petit in-12, 75 cents; bound, $1. 
COTTIN,—Elisabeth, ou les Exilés en Sibérie. 1 v. in-18, 31 ets. ; 
FLORIAN.—Fables, suivies du poéme de Tobie. 1 v. in-18, 31 cents ; bound, 63 cts. 


Guillaume Tell. 
—— Gonzalve de Cordoue. as 
-—- — Numa Pompilias. 9 





GAULTIER (l'abbé i) Byllabaire et prem et iéres Lectures. 
—— Lectures graduées pour les en ants ts du premier Age. 


___ Gem 





1 v. in- 18, bound 56 cts. 


. Vol 
GAULTIER ‘LAABBE) Lecumoe graduées pour les enfants du second Age. Vol. |. 


1 v. in 18, bound, 38 cts. 
‘ bt 2. 1 v.in-18, bound, 38 cts. 


‘ ol. 3. 
GENLIS (MME. DE). 














= pe Amérique. 1 v.in-12, 75 ets. ; bd,@I. | 
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Guizor <M 


Armand, ou 
LA FONTAINE.— 


ape Me | (De).— 
SAGE.—Histoire de 


“ 


entale. 1 v.in-12, bow 
poe pent ge Rélisaire. 
MORALE EN 
at. bound, 38 cts. 
; bound, 38 cts. 
easy “tan 


1 v. in-18, bound, 38 cents. 
Vol. 1. 1 ¥. in-18, bound, | 








SEVIGN 


~ Recreations mora 
—— Histoire tun louis dor, bv. 


EDITIONS. 


GUIZON.—Hintire de in Révolution d’ Angleterre. 2 v. in-12, $2. 
1 v. in-12, 50 cts, 


lv-in-l 
rere Wea, 17: Boe 


lv. wt a 31 cts, 
75 cts. 


lv. pre wee ‘bound, $1. 


Livi — Eats litéraires, ou Précis méthodique dea littératures européenne et ori- 


$i 25. 
1 v. in- 18, bound, 25 


ACTION (LA), ou Choix de faite ot d’ancedotes mémorables. lv. 


MOLIERE.—CEuvres, avec notes. 2 v. ja-[S. hannd. 
Pensées, avec les Pensées de 


$2. 
Nicots. Iv. spre ah bound, 


“ “ 08 cts 


“ o 


MME. DE) Ri fh.: Choisles. 
STAEL a E. DE).—Corinne, ou I'Italie. 
l’Allemagne. 


1 v. in-12, 75 cts. ; bound, $1. 
“ i +“ - 
“ “ “ “ 


“ “88 cts. “ gi 25. 
littéraires. 1 v. in-12, $1. 
“18, Se cts. ; bound, $1. 


Le Siége de la Rochelle. 1 v. in-12, $1. ——— 
Les Veillées du chateau, 2 v. in-12, $2. | —— Del 
—— Mademoiselle de Clermont. 1 v. in-12, $i. | VILLEMAIN —Discours et Méla 
—_—_— dela Fayette “ ‘* VOLT AIRE.—La Henriade, J Mi 
Mademe 60 tatatennes “8M | —— Sidele de Louis XIV. 
GUIZOT.—Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe. 1 v. in-12, $1. | ——— Histoire de Charles XU.“ * 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


026 tf 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Contemplate Publishing—as soon as the original Work 
is Completed—a Translation of 


ELEMENTS 


or 
SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. 
By A. NELATON, 

Surg. to the “ Hospice de la Vieillesse,” tothe “ Bicétre,” 
Agregé of the Paris Faculty of Medicine, Member 
Surgical Society of Paris, of the Anato- 
nical Society, and of the Medical 
Society of Observation. 





H. & T. have recently Published, 
THE GOOD CHILD’S LIBRARY, 


A beautiful Series of Volumes, on the Principal Charac- 
ters of the New Testament—in Easy Verse—adapted to 
the Comprehension of Children; and Illustrated with 
brilliant Illuminated Engravings, printed in Oil Colors, 
from original Designs. 


THE SERIES EMBRACES 12 VOLUMES ON THE 
FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


SCENES IN THE ue = THE J A aa 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF 8ST. 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF ST. oun” 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF BT. PAUL. 

SCENES IN yt ~R- LIVES OF ST. MATTHEW, 8T. 
Jude, and 8. 5 

rt te = IN THE iE LIVES OF 8ST. STEPHEN, TIMO- 
thy, St. Mark, and St. Luke. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF 8T. PHILIP, ST. BAR- 
tholomew, and St. Thomas 

aay ante glen R= ng! 4 LIVES. OF ST. ANDREW, 8T. 
J 

THE : SERMON ON Tue i OUNT. 

THE PARABLES OF THE SAVIOUR 

THE MIR ACL SS cx dee rity SAVIOUR. 

TEXTS FOR CHIL 


ENGRAVING. 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, npg my me 
Printers, that he still continues to carry 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all “a ies | on chen, 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and ja every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enabies him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with thel: 
k N. ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
jy20 3m New York. 








ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Science, Literature, and Art. 


_ 


SECOND EDITION. 


The Publisher of this: — has the pleasure 
to announce to and the public, that he bee 
just returned from Germany, where he has made arra 
ments fur the speedy and ne issue of the second i- 
tion, which, owing to the rapid increase of the Sabscrip- 
| tions, has already become necessary. The continuation 
of the first edition will be furnished Subscribers monthly, 
as heretofore ; whilst for the New Edition, a 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION IS OPENED, 


The New Edition will be igsued in Parts, and at as short 
intervals as the care necessarily bestowed upon the 
Printing of the Steel Plates will allow. 

TEN STEEL-PLATE PRINTING PRESSES are con- 
stantly at work for this edition, and will furnish impres- 
sions enough to enable the publisher to issue the second 


edition 
In Semi-monthly Parts, 


so that it will be completed at the same time with the 
first edition, viz. in October, 1851. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Work will be Published in 


TWENTY-FIVE PARTS, 
ISSUED SEMI-MONTHLY, 
Commencing on the First of October. 


Each Part contains 20 beautifully executed Steel Plates, 
by the first Artists in Germany, and 80 pages of Letter- 


press. 

Price for the Twenty-five Parts, TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS, quailaanaeraed tal ONE DOLLAR on ps- 
LIVERY OF EACH PART. 

Subscribers pledge themselves to take the numbers re- 
gularly as they are issued. On the other hand, they will 
at no time have to pay for any part in advance. 

For farther particulate, plas of the work, &c., examine 
the prospectus and pepe copies at the Publisher's, or 


at his Agents’. 
New York, RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
PUBLISHER, 
2 Barclay street (Astor House). 


AGENTS. 
‘oston, Redding & Co.; Philadelphia. W 
pape Geo. H. Derby & Co.; Cincinnati. Post & 
Charleston, S. C., Samuel Hart, Sen.; New Orleans, P. M 
Norman, and the Book Trade generally. tf 


NEWLY INVENTED FLEXIBLE PORTFOLIOS. 


. er valuable invention combines every advantage of 

a bound book or file for collecting Letters, Pamphiets, 

Periodicals, Invoices, Music, Prints, or any other loose 
ts. A large assortment for sale by 


FRANCIS TOMES & SONS, 
6 Maiden Lane. 








New Books Published during October. 


By A. HART, PHILADELPHIA. 
(Late ir and Hart.) 


THE ya for 1851; 


wih Eight Line Engravings 
from Steel Plates Elegant! y bound in scarlet, richly 
gilt. Price 

I. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK for 1851: with 
oo po tee Engravings by the most eminent Artists. 
—_ bound in scarlet, extra gilt, quarto size. 

Prices 


Ill. 
THE BROTHERS, who Visited in the First Society: 
oe The two volumes of the London ed. complete 
n one, 


Iv. 
HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
Palestine. inte Maly ee Schwarz, for 16 Years a 
Resident Land. With 24 handsome En- 


uravi and 


savans, and others interested in the study of the Holy 
Land.— U. 8. Gazette. 


v. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF ane BOLEYN, Queen 
rte = Vill. By Miss With a Memoir of 
Author, by by Lucy ny extra gilt, $1 25. 


Tah MINISTRY OF THE ‘BEAUTIFUL. By Henry 
J. Slack, Esq. Dedicated to the Rev. Henry Christmas. 
In a beautiful poeket vol. elegantly printed and bound. 





Also recently Imported and for Sale to the Trade. 


THE BEAUTIES OF bib OPERA and THE BALLET. 

Grisi, Cerito, Persiani, Son- 

yon bound (at @ very 
ti. 





ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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GEORGE S. APPLETON’S 
Elegantly Illustrated 


SUOVENILE WORKS, 


SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 








| 


New Juveniles for the coming year : 


PEBBLES FROM THE SEA SHORE; or, Lizzie's First, WINTER EVENINGS; or, TALES FROM TRAVEL | 
Gleanings. By a Father. [iustrated with original de-| LERS. By Maria Hack. {ilustrated with eight en- 
signs, by Croome. 1 vol. square 16mo., cloth, gilt sides.| gravings. 1 vol. 16mo. 5c. 
38e. —— Do. cloth, gilt edges. $1. | 
—— cloth, gilt sides and edges. 50c. 

- #300’S FABLES; a New Version. By Rev. Thomas | 
cir : CRARAS TREES or, Familiar Scenes in Town. 1) James. With more than 60 engravings. 1 vol. 18mo., 
bound in cloth, gilt. SOc. 

Do. on fine paper. 75e. 


LITTLE ANNIE’'S LADDER TO LEARNING; or, 
Steps of Infantine Knowledge. 1 vol. square 16mo 





oe Do. cloth, PF my 50c. 
—— Do. cloth, gilt edges. 63¢ 
HE ROSE-BUD: a New Seveaie Annual for 1851,| We. 
edited by Susan Jewett. 1 vol. small 4to. Steel plates. | ——— Do-gilt edges. 63 


cloth. 63c. 
—— cloth, gilt sides. 75c. 
THE BOYS' BOOK OF SPORTS AND GAMES; con APPLETON’S 
taining Rules and Pionatone for the Practice of “the 
Pri Recreative 


ncipal Amusements of Youth. By Unce| WEW JUVENILE LIBRARY, | 
a cle 4 os od ae Put up in dozens, assorted, or each kind by itself. 12. 


vers, each volume il 
THE MOTHER GOOSE ieee the Melodies the |< MO Sor er en ee 
Old Lady ever wrote, Edited by Dame Gostin. Embel 
lished with an ee ee Vee Mother | THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 13 cents. 
Coe ae nee none Coren ae! desiges. | LITTLE ANNIE'S A B C BOOK. 13 cents 


1 vol. square 16mo., fa covers. 
—— cloth extra. _ detid LITTLE ANNIE’S SPELLER. HWinstrated. 13 cents. | 
LITTLE ANNIE’S A, B, C. Showing the Use and| RHYMES POR THE NURSERY. By Jane Taylor. 
Sounds of the Letters, in words of One Syllable. Ivol.| 13 cents. 
square 16mo., fa ae eer 13c. LITTLE FRANK, AND OTHER TALES. 
-——— eloth extra, JACK THE SAILOR BOY. 13 cents. 
LITTLE ANNIEB’S SPELLER ; being a Short and Easy | THINK BEFORE YOU ACT. 13 cents. 
Method of Learning to Read. Ilnstrated with nume- | py Ty Is SAFETY 


rous cuts, Faney covers. 3c. 
cloth extra, S5e. 





13 cents. | 


. cents, | 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. 13 cents. 





| 
THE BRACELETS. 13 cents. 





aipeautifully Sibteteas Pies? pute OF rane fv! LAZY LAWRENCE. 13 cents, 
—— cloth extra. 5c. The above in cloth extra, 25 cents. 





G. s. A. 
Has just Published New Editions of 


bray 1 -tacaenae FOR VERY LITTLE CHIL-| LITTLE ANNIE’S FIRST BOOK. 


LITTLE ANNIE’S SECOND BOOK. 
— OWN STORY BOOK. 1 vol. square|AMMA‘S BIBLE STORIES. 


.THE PRIZE STORY BOOK. THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 
nOWeee > aaa consisting of Pleasing Stories for HOLIDAY HOME. By Miss Sinclair. 
pale HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
um LE LESGONS FOR erred ey pee GRANDMAMMA EASY'S TOY BOOKS. 12 kinds. 
CLEVER STORIES POR CLEVER BOYS AND GIns.|/ANNY AND HER MAMMA. ; 
LIFE AND WANDERINGS OF A MOUSE. THE CHILD'S CHEERFUL COMPANION. 
THE *RAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF BOB THE | MOTHER GOOSE IN HIEROGLYPHICS, 
SQUIRREL. TAE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE DESCRIBED. 
GEORGE'S JOURNEY TO THE LAND OF HaAppPi-| LITTLE FRANK AND OTHER TALES. 
NESS. LITTLE DORA, OR THE FOUR SEASONS. 
THE BOOK OF BIRDS. 
CITY CRIES, OR, PREP AT SCENES IN TOWN. 
BABES IN THE WOOD. 
BOOK OF TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. 
WATTS'S DIVINE SONGS. 


THE CHILD'S DELIGAT, a Gift for the Young. 
CLARA’S AMUSEMENTS. By Mrs. Bache. 
MORAL TALES. By Maria —_— 
POPULAR TALES, 

RHYMES FOR THE site: Square 16mo. 





*,* All the above are illustrated in the best style of Wood engraving, and are printed and bound in 
the most tasty styles. 


> A Liberal Discount made to the Trade. 


GEO. 8. APPLETON, Pustisuer, 
no4t | 164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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Works on Chemical Science. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish and have for Sale, 


I. 
Fownes’s Chemistry for ‘Students. 

New and Improved Edition to September, 1850. 
NOW READY. 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


By GEORGE FOWNES, Ph.D. 
Chemical Lecturer in the Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School, &c., &c., &c. 


With pumerous [lustrations. Third American, from a 
late London Edition. Edited, with patina, 
By ROBERT BRIDGES, M 
| Professor of General and Peotenacetion t Chemistry in the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, &c., &c. 


| In one large royal 12mo. volume with about 180 Wood- 
cnts, sheep or extra cloth. 


It. 
MEDICAL CHEMISTRY, 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION; 


Being a Manual of the Science, with its Applications 
to ‘Toxicology, Physiology, Therapeutics, 
Hygiene, &c., &c., &e. 


By D. PEREIRA GARDNER, M.D, 
| tate Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia College 
of Medicine, &c. 


Tn one handsome royal 12mo. volume of 400 pages. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


TIL. 
A PRACTICAL HAND-BOOK OF 
MEDICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By JOHN E. BOWMAN, M.D., &c. 
In one neat volume, royal 12mo. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 


IV. 
INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, 
INCLUDING ANALYSIS. 


By JOHN E. BOWMAN, 
Setapnabeumes of Chemistry, King’s College. 


In one handsome volume royal 12mo, of over 300 pages. 
WITH NEARLY 100 ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


We 
ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 
| WITH REFERENCE TO THE PHYSIOLOGY AND 
PATHOLOGY OF MAN, 
By Dr. J. FRANZ SIMON. 
Translated, with Additions, by Georges E. Day, M.D. 
In one large, handsome octavo vol. of 700 pages. 
WITH PLATES, 


itt 
TECHNOLOGY; 

OR, CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE ARTS AND 
TO MANUFACTURES, 


By Da. F. KNAPP, 
Professor at the University of Giessen. 


Edited, with Numerous Notes and Additions, 

By Drs. EDMUND RONALDS & THOS. RICHARDSON. 
First American Edition, with Notes and Additions, 
BY PROF. WALTER R. JOHNSON 
In two handsome octavo volumes, printed and illustrated 


in the highest style of art. 


Volume One, : publ with two hundred and 
fourteen | 


engravings. 
Volume ws, just ready, with two hundred and fifty 
wood engravings. 


vil. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR 
SEASONS ; 
SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, AND WINTER. 
By THOMAS GRIFFITHS. 
In one very neat volume, royal 12m. extra cloth. 
WITH MANY WOODCUTs, 


ViUL 
NEW EDITION, PREPARING, 

THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
Including the Application of the Science tw the Arts. 
With numerous Iiustrations, 

By THOMAS GRAHAM, F.R.S., L. anv E.D. 
With Notes and Additions, by Ronen Burpans, &c., &e. 

Ta one large 8vo, 
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G. & B. WESTERMANN, BROS., 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 
290 Broapway, corner Reape sTReEET, 
NEW YORK, 
Have Published: 


Wm. Odell-Elweil’s 
NEW AND COMPLETE 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
WITH THE PRONUNCIATION AND ACCENTUATION 
According to the Method of Webster and Heinsius, contain- 

ing a concise Grammar of either Language, Dia 
with Reference to Grammatical Forms, Rules on 
Pronunciation, &c , &e. 


TWO PARTs. 
pp. 820, large 12mo. bound in 1 vol. cloth, $1 50. 


“ This dictionary is, in many respects, decidedly supe- 
rior to those which have been heretofore in use. It pre- 





sents a more copious stock of words, and gives more ample | 
and satisfactory definitions, than other dictionaries of | 


similar dimensions. i 
specimen of comprehensive and accurate lexicography, 
and the style in which it is got up, as to typography, 
paper, and binding, is most creditable to all concerned. 
“H. J. Scumipr, 
“ Professor Columbia College, N.Y.” 


“ Considering the size of the book, it is certainly the 


The work isan admirable | 


most complete Dictionary of the English and German Lan- | 


guages. Very few, if any, important words are omitted, 
and the definitions give the principal significations of each 
word in a concise and intelligible manner, etc., ete. 
“Cuarctes Beck, 
“ Professor Harvard University, Cambridge.” 

“ As for general use, I think Wm. Odell-Elwell’s Dic- 
onary decidedly superior to any Lever have met with. 
It unites completeness in every respect with correctness 
and clearness—elegance with cheapness. 

“Taxopor G. GLAUBENSKLEE, 
“ Prof. of German in the Free Academy, N. Y.” 


3000 Copies of this excellent work have been sold within 


three months, and American, English, and German | ‘ 
| not at the head of American composers.”—NV. Y. Baptist 


scholars have passed the highest encomiums on it. 
pi 9 please to apply at the publishers’ for examination 
copies. 


I? Messrs. MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 Broad- 


| Music, and would add our favorable opi 


[Noy. 9. 





LATEST AND BEST 


COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 
NOW READY, 


THE GOLDEN LYRE; 


A new Collection of Church Music, adapted to the various 

metres now in use, together with a great variety of new 

Anthems, Sentences, and Chants, for choirs, singing 

classes, musical asseciations, and social ~acred music 
circles, 


BY V. C. TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Taylor's Sacred Minstrel,” “ Choral 
Anthems,” &c. 


“ We have explored its contents enough to dare to speak 
well of it. Mr. Taylor is himself the author of a ged rea 
of the book, and he shows musical feeling, taste, in- 
vention, which make it no re 5 in him to appear 
as acomposer. * * * bad r. Taylor's are 
recommended by their me woven into all the four 
parts, by their expressiveness, which always varies with the 
sn and by tale anifernty a aa * © Aod 
last, but not least, the work is more bea’ lly and clearly 
printed than any work which we remember of the kind.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


“ We believe the book to be greatly superior to any that 
has preceded it, and we think it may claim to be better 
adapted to, and more suitable for, the use of choirs.”"— 
Saroni’s Musical Times. 


“We have examined this new collection of Church 
nion of its merits 
to the many encomiums it has elicited.”"— New York Evan- 


| gelist. 





way, are enabled to supply schools, &c., at the Publishers’ | 


wholesale price. nif 





A New Work on Dentistry. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


A TREATISE 
ON THE 


DISEASES AND SURGICAL OPERATIONS 
THE MOUTH 


AND PARTS ADJACENT. 
With Notes of Interesting Cases, Ancient and Modern. 
By M. JOURDAIN, 
Dentist and Member of the College of Surgery. 
Translated from the last French Edition. 


Also just Published: 


THE MODERN FRENCH READER. 
MOSAIQUE FRANCAISE: 


Ou Choix de Sujets, Anecdotiques, Historiques, Litte- 
raires et Scientifiques, tirés pour la plupart 
d@’Auteurs Modernes. 





PAR T. SERON, 
1 vol. 12mo. 
Extract from the Preface. 


“ In preparing a work destined to be put into the hands 
of American youth, a conscientious man has in view two 
objects,—morality and instruction; to attain which the 
utmost care and judgment are required in the selection of 
the materials which are to compose the work. These 
requisites increase in importance when the work in ques- 
tion is written in a foreign language; for then the author 
who publishes it, and the teacher who adopts it in his 
classes, take, in many cases, by an honorable — of 
confidence reposed in them, the place of the parent, whose 
grave responsibility they ussume. 

“ This difficult task I feel the conviction of having scru- 
palousty fulfilied. I have carefully avoided commending 
any religious or political opinions; and have abstained 
from all descriptions of ate or exaggerated feelings. 
On the other hand, I have kept aloof from the insipid 
style of puerile tales, and excluded the higher speculations 
of science.” n@ ti 














“ We hope this collection will meet that favor and suc- 
cess of which it is so deserving.”—.New York Recorder. 


* [n the selection of poetry also, Mr. Taylor manifests an 
exquisite taste for that which is beautiful as well as devo 
tional, and in giving it appropriate musical expression, he 
shows a power of , and a knowledge of harmo- 
nic effect, which entitle him to rank among the first, if 


Register. 
“ Mr. Taylor shows great taste, and no pains have been 


spared tw furnish to choirs the very soul of music.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


“It is a collection made with admirable taste, and with 
a scientific knowledge of the whole field of sacred music. 
‘There is a spirit and soul in the compositions, which are 
too often wanting.” —Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Mr. Taylor is winning for himself an enviable reputa- 
tion as a composer, and from what we see of this new 
book, we feel assured it will excel anything which has 
preceded it.”"—Cleveland Plaindealer. 


“Mr. Taylor's masic, throughout, is of the highest style 
of composition, and commends itself at once to all lovers 
of harmony.” — Hallowell Gazette. 


“ It will tend to improvement of style and elevation of 
taste wherever it is used.”"— Utica Gazette. 


“ Virgil C. Taylor is, without doubt, the best American 
composer of sacred music, whatever may be said to the 
contrary in Musical Conventions by interested peddlers of 
other books.” —(NMewburgh) Highland Courier. 


“ Mr. Taylor exhibits always admirable taste, and musi- 
cal genius of a high order.”—Albany State Register. 
“ Mr. Taylor’s style of composition is chaste, tasteful 
and hearty.”—Springfield Republican. 
HAWLEY, FULLER & Co., 


026 4t Publishers, Utica, N. Y. 


New Volume of De Quincey. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
In one volume 16mo., 75 cents, 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


BY 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
Author of “ Confessions of an English Opium Eater,” &c. 
Norta Loquitur.—“ Gentlemen, I propose in one sen- 
tence—with all the honors—the health of Thomas De 


Quincey—a person of the highest intellectual and imagi- 
native powers—a metaphysician, a logician, and a politi- 
cal economist of the first order—a profound and compre- 
hensive scholar—a perfect gentleman—and one of the 
best of men.""—Noctes Ambrosiana. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
n2 3t Publishers, Boston. 

















TWO SPLENDID BOOKS, 


ELEGANT EDITION or PARADISE LOST. 


THE 
BY JOHN MILTON. 
With Life and Notes by Sir Egerton Brydges. 
llustrated with Elegant Designs by Martin. 
One volume 8vo. 
Price, in cloth, 50 ; cloth, gil : 
ore eae 
This edition of the immortal poet is by far the best yet 
issued from the American press. Whilst hundreds of edi- 
tions of his poems have been pubiished in England. no 
one has met with such favor as that of Sir Egerton 
rv po His notes are a perfect commentary to Milton. 
All who would understand the English bard aright, should 
possess themselves of this edition. The illustrations by 
Martin are world-renowned, as the loftiest efforts of the 
imagination. 








THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


JOHN MILTON, 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


POETICAL WORKS 


2) 

JOHN MILTON, 
EDITED BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES. 
Illustrated with Designs by John Martin, 

One vol. royal 8vo. pp. 858. Price, in cloth, $3 00; cloth, 
gilt sides and edges, $4 00. Mor. $5. 

This edition of Milton's Poetical Works will be found to 
be the most complete ever publ 





has become the Standard Edition in England, a has re 
—— aan Roc onay nage ge in ps source. 

ng been done to make t ual 
if ook capella to the English. — am 


GEO, 8S. APPLETON, Pustisuer, 
n2 2t 164 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS, 


BY DR. JULIUS ADOLPH STOCKHARDT, 


Professor in the Royal Academy of Agriculture at Tha- 
rand, and Royal Inspector of Medicinein Saxony. Trans- 
lated from the Third German edition, by 


C. H. PIERCE, M.D. 


This work has alre been introduced as a Text Book 
in Harvard College, in many of the Academies and 
High Schools of Massachusetts. 

for examination will be furnished to teachers and 
School Committees, on application to the publisher, 
JOHN BARTLETT, 
Bookseller to the University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Extract from Professor Horsford's introduction. 

The qualifications of this work as a Text Book for 
Schools, are such as to leave little if anything to be 
desired. The classification is exceedingly convenient. 
The elucidation of principles, and the explanation of 
chemical phenomena, are admirably clear and concise! 
The summary or retrospect at the close of each chapter, 
pocoenting 0) 9 sone eee parts of what has gone 

fore, could scarcely have been more happily ved 
or expressed for the wants of a pupil or an instructor. 

Letter from Prof. Porter, of Brown University. 

Stockhardt’s Princi: 
by you, oceupies the 
science of which it 





I 
generally introduced in this country. 
the views of the work b 


Letter from the Principal of the High School, Cambridge. 
“Of the Princi of Chemistry which sent me 
woe ing em, Tene badly pean te Baul 
ues t t one at 
= been published in the United States. On first ex- 
amining the hepa 1 bet apt cnyoractig tage tuelene for com- 
mon se t might wil ; & more 
intimate acquaintance with this work has convinced me 
that not a page —- epee with. 
rs, 
et ELBRIDGE SMITH, 
n2 3t Master of the Cambridge High School. 
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TO THE TRADE. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have now ready for the supply of distant orders, hanes ae elegantly illustrated works, adapted for the approach- 
ing ve Season : 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND: 


A Series of Portraits of distinguished female Sovereigns, drawn and engraved by eminent artists. With Biographical 
and Historical Sketches, from . ee 


AGNES S27 5 ESS een, 2 
One volume imperial octa 
Bevelled Turkey Morocco, extra, Price $10 00; aan with Miniature. -like Painting in centre, $15 


OUR SAVIOUR WITH PROPHETS AND APOSTLES. 
A Series of eighteen highly finished ment ol ougravings, — do amd for this work. With Descriptions 


EDITED BY I. M. WAINWRIGHT, D.D. 
One volume imperial —* in so ee —— of ae 





Emblematic, with raised figure of our Lord, ; bales lest $7 
Super an antique ~— Morocco, extra, . " a ° 
with miniature i plate plate glnes in centre, 4 
ed papier pares vay rev nm Morocco. Do. Plate Glass, with superb Painting 
on W 


EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR; OR, THE CHRISTMAS GUEST. 


By MARIA J. McINTOSH, author of “ Two Lives,” “ Woman in America,” &c., &c. 
Illustrated with Ten steel engravings. One volume octavo, cloth, gilt edges and sides, $3; Morocco, gilt, $4. 


A BOOK OF THE PASSIONS. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
lljustrated with Sixteen splendid engravings from drawings of the most eminent artists. One volume 8vo. cloth extra, 


gilt edges, $3 50 ; Imitation Morocco, gilt edges, $5; Turkey Morocco or calf, $6. 
SACRED SCENES. 


Or, Passages in the Life of Our Saviour. By various Eminent Writers. oe with Sixteen steel engravings. 
One vol. 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, $1 7: 





Will Publish about the Twentieth of November : 


THE PATHWAYS AND ABIDING PLACES OF OUR LORD. By the Rev. J. M. WAIN- 
WRIGHT, D.D. Twenty engravings on steel. 1 vol. 4to. tastefully bound. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 
LIFE OF JOHN RANDOLPH 


OF ROANOKE). 
$3 50. 


By HUGH A. GARLAND. ‘Two Volumes 8vo. 
The author of this work possessed unusual facilities for the successful execution of his task. Having been him- 
self many a. in ayrsed life, and familiar with all the great subjects to which u large of Mr. Randolph's life 
was devoted, he was likewise a resident of almost the same borhood, and familiar with the kindred and friends 
of Mr. Randolph. Into his hands were placed all the letters and private papers andjmemoranda of that disti — 
man, whose memoir he was about to prepare. The result of his labors has been the two splendid volumes be 

Herein we see Mr. Randolph as a man, asa citizen, and as a patriot statesman. We peruse his letters, unfolding his 
most sacred feelings, and we behold the motives and the impulses that actuated that remarkable man. Thus beheld, 
John Randolph rises up before us one of the most consistent, purest, and noble men that America has produced. 
The veil that has hitherto concealed his true character is in part drawn bea and we see him inspired by the truest, 
highest, and most delicate feelings of our nature ; we detect the reason of his surprising and almost enaccountable 
peculiarities, and hasten to declare that hischaracter has nut heretofore been understood, and that his country has 
never yet done justice to his great merits. ‘he work is written in an admirable style, and will prove to be one of the 
yeh erate i public which has, for a long season, been issued from the press.— Hunt's Merchant's 


MUSIC AS IT WAS, AND AS IT IS. 
By N. E. CORNWALL, M.A. One vol. 12mo. 63 cts. > 


This little volume on music is designed for Masters, Amateurs, and Learners ; it is adapted to open to the compre- 
hension of all readers, some of the leading principles of good taste in modern music. 
ill. 


MEZZOFANTI'S SYSTEM. 


SECOND FRENCH READER; 


Illustrated with Historical, Scriptural, Philoso and Philological Notes. 

By J. ROEMER, Prof. in the N. Y. Free Academy. 

As « compilation of elegant ire this eee iy sade 2 3 have appeared, in this Seonewepets par- 
ticularly in reference to the adaptation of the 3 ta to og taste aaa requirements of the American public. 


A CONCISE PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


With Exercises in Analysis and Parsing. 
By J. T. Sop in Prof. in cemmerlle College. 
One volume I6mo. Price 31 cts. 
A new gree aorta is no rare thing in these days—the present, it is thought, will be found to contain a 


oe concise, myo “ee peheperd Fasten can nl a beton arranged and illustrated statement of the ay of 


ADDITIONS 
TO THE STOCK OF 
JOHN PENINGTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Since the Publication of his Catalogue of 


“Curious, Valuable, and Useful 
WORKS.” 





ANDERSEN.—Historical and Chronological Deduction 
i med me of Commerce. 4 vols. 4to. calf gilt, $8. 
ond. } 


ASTLE (T.)—Origin and Progress of Writing as well 
meee tT ay as Flementary, engravings. 4to. clf, $11. 
Lond. | 

#SOPI VITA ET FABULZ. Small folio, calf, $2 00. 
Lutet. (Stephani), 1546. 


BAYLE.—Dictionnaire. 5Sme. edit. par Maizeaux. 4vols. 
fol. calf, $14. Amst. 1740. 


BARRY.—Observations, Historical, Critical, and Medical, 
ps e oa of the Ancients. 4to. calf gilt, $2 75. 
ond. 1 


BOUQUET (COLONEL).—Expedition against the Ohio 
— in 1764. Mapsand Plates. 4to. $3 75. d 


BIOT.—Geometrie were appliquée aux courbes et 
aux surfaces de second ordre. 8vo. $3 75. Paris, 


1834 
BROTONNE.—Histoire de Jn filiation et des migrations 
des peuples. 2 vols. 8vo. $3. Paris, 1837. 
BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE, ancienne et moderne. 
Supplement. Vols. 53 to 82 inclusive, $54. Paris, 
1835, et seq. 


BARROW. rep ae — the Arctic Region. 8vo. 
cloth, $4 25. Lond. 


CHARLES IL—Tryal of, attested under the Hands of 
Phelps, Clerk to ~~ gla Taken by Nalson. Folio, 
calf, $2 50. Lond. 

CONTEMPORAINE, Memoires d’une, ou souvenirs d’une 
femme de la peng du consulat, de l"empire, etc. 
8 vols. 8vo. half calf, $8. Paris, 1828, 

CHARLEVOIX.—Histoire de l'isle Espagnole ou de 
mt ee Maps. 2 vols. 4to. calf, $10. Paris, 


CONSCIENCE.—Geschiedenis van Belgie versierd’ met 


ates Royal 8vo. $9 00. Antverpen, 
DIEFFENBACH.—Operative chirurgie. 12 parts, 8vo. 


$9. Leipzig, 1844-8. 


DELRIO.—Disguisitiones Magice. 4to. calf gilt, $2 50. 
Colon. Agrip. 1720. 

ESTIENNE (H.)—Apologie pour Herodote on traité de 
conformité des merveilles anciennes avec les modernes : 
remarques par Le Duchat. 3 vols. 12mo., calf gilt, $5. 
La Haye, 1735. 

FABLIAUX et contes des poetes Francois des XI., XIL., 


XIIL., XIV., et XV., siecles pub. par Barbazan. 4 vols. 
8vo. calf gilt, $8. Paris, 1808. 


GOGUET.—Origine des loix, &c. 3 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 
$6. Paris, 1758. ; 

GALE (T.)—Court of the Gentiles, complete with the 
scarce Sth part. 2 vols. 4to., calf, $17. xon, 1672-8. 
GIBERT DE MONTREUIL.—Roman de Ia Violette ou 
de Gerard de Nevers, pub. par Michel. Pap. vel. 8vo. 

$5. Paris, 1834. 

HUTCHESON —Syatem of aw ig 1 gag on 2 vols. 
4to. in 1, calf gilt, $3 50. Lond 

JULIANI Imperatoris Opera et 8. na contra eundem ; 


Gree. Lat. ed. Spanheimius. Fol. vel. $5 50. Lips. 
1696. 


JUSTINIAN.—Institutes trans. by Harris. 4to. calf, $5. 
Lond. 1761. 


LABAT.—Voyage aux Isles de \"Amerique. Plates. 2 
vols. 4to. calf, $5. La Haye, 1734. 


LANGI FLORILEGII MAGNI seu Polyanthea floribus 
novissimis sparse. Fo! calf, $3. Geneva, 1629. 

LOUVET.—Amours de Faublas. Fine Plates. 4 vols. 
8vo. bd. $6. Paris, 1825. 


MONT AIGNE.—Essais avec les remarques par Coste. 3 
vols, 4to. calf, $5. Lond. 1724. 


MELANCTHONIS Opera ed. Bretschneider. 8 vols. 4to. 
bds. $12. Halis, 1834. 


MICH AUX.—Histoire des 6 gi l'Amerique. Plates. 
Fol half mor. $6. Paris, 180 
JNO. PENINGTON, 
nQ it South Fifth street, Philadelphia. 
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MASON & LAW, 
216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


CANTICA LAUDIS; orn, Tue American Boox or 
Cuvurca Musto. By Lowett Mason and Groner 
James Weas. 


It is predicted by the best judges that this new work will 


be the most popular book of the kind which even these | the 


well known authors have ever issued. Eminent musi- 
cians who have examined it are unanimous in pronounc- 
ing it “the most attractive as well as the most valuxbie 
book of Church Music ever issued from the American 
Press.” 

It undoubtedly contains a larger number as well as 
greater variety of beautiful new Tunes, Chants, Anthems, 
Sentences, Motetts, &c., than any similar work extant, to 
which is added a copious selection of the best old tunes. 

The following brief extracts from the written opinions of 
several well known musicians, show that this work is 
much more highly recommended by the best judges than 
any similar work has ever been before. 


Gro. F. Root, Esq., of New York oe o Ornaist ond and 
Conductor of Music at Mercer street charch, and Prot 

in Rutgers, Spingler, and other Institutes, says of Cuntion 4 
Laudis: “1 do not hesitate to say, that both for beautiful 
and tasteful melodies, and for rich and truly scientific har- 
monies, it is far superior to any similar work with which I 
am acquainted.” 


Groree F. Hayter, Esq., of Boston, nist to the 
Handel & Haydn Society, to the Musical ucation So- 
ciety, and to Oid South charch, expresses the opinion, that 
* for originality of style and excellence of harmony, itis 
the best Psalm Book ever published in the country. 


Epwin Bruce, Esq., of Boston, Organist and Conductor 
of Music in Bowdoin street church, says: “I have never 
before seen such musical beauty, taste, and science, in 
connexion with psalmody.” 


H. Swirt, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., Conductor of Music 
at the Church of the Pilgrims, says: “I have never de- 
rived nae from the examination of any simi- 
lar work.”” 


Ave. Kreissman, Eaq., of Boston, Professor of Music, 
says: * | consider it by far the best, not only of the works 
of the above named gentlemen, but of any collections of 
church music which [ have seen published in this coun- 
try.” 


THE MELODIST: A new Cottection oF Parr Sones, 
Gures, etc., for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Voicea. 
By Geo. James Webb and William Mason. 


This new work embraces, 


Ist. A numerous selectior of choice pieces from the best 
European Authors, which have not before been published 
in this country. Among those wil! be found gems from 
Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Kalliwoda, Donizetti, 
Bellini, Baife, Benedict, and others. Mendelssohn, espe- 
cially, is represented by many new selections from his best 
productions. In many cases the words have been trans- 
lated, and in some instances the pieces themselves com- 
posed expressly for this work. 

2d. Numerous original pieces by the authors, now first 
ey 

3d. Many popular and well known melodies, harmo- 
nized for four voices in an easy and familiar style :—“ The 
Inch Cape Bell,” “ John Anderson my Joe, John,” “ The 
Brave Old Oak, ~ © dreamt that { dwelt in Marble 
Halis,”’ “ Jock o’ Hazeldean,” “ Kathleen O’ Moore,” etc., 
are samples of this portion of the contents of the work. 

It has been the purpose to furnish a work which shal! 
be adupted to the wants of the public generally, and care 
has been taken to avoid the objection so frequently made 
to previous similar works, that the music is so difficuit as 
to be impractienble to the great majority of singers. At 
the same time none butreally good music has been admit- 
ted into its pages. 

Tue Me.opisr contains a great variety of music, from 
the simple and the easy to the more elabornte and diffi- 
cult. Itis thas fitted for use in singing classes and sucie- 
ties, as well as the social circle. 

Anticipating for ita very extensive sale, the publishers 
have been induced to fix upon « ouch lower price than has 
been usual in works of this class. 


THE NEW CARMINA SACRA. 


This is a revised and greatly improved edition of * Car- 
tnina Sacra,” the well known work by Lowgtt Mason, 
which has doubtless bad # very much larger sale than any 
similar work ever published in the country. A considera- 
ble number of such tunes as were least used in the old 
work have been omitted, and a selection of the most 
lar pieces in the “ Boston Academy's Collection,” “The 
Psaltery,” and other previous works, substituted, 


{9 MASON & LAW are also prepared to supply all 
the musica! works of the above authors, at the publishers’ 





very lowest prices 026 3t 


THE LITERARY ORL. 


{rom the National Fnteligencer.) 
THE LOGIC AND UTILITY OF 


MATHEMATICS, 


BY CHARLES DAVIES, LL.D. 


“ The Logic of the Mathematics” 
of the course of science 





ts an analysis 

at the Military Academy, 

also an elegant résumé of 
treatises 


consecutive course of elementary ished 

by Professor Davies. rt 
The work is divided into three parts: on ; on Ma- 
tion, and 


thematical Science, its iy atthe laws, el 
of di war acqaing inating: and of tical 
of dise’ a 
plication. Each of these divisions is fully’ and clear clearly 
treated by the author, r his peculiar aideae: tole 
rece ae - strane with i its 
algebraic symbols and cumin: de ALCULUS, W con- 
stants and its oinialies? and Geomerry, with its lines, 
surfaces, and solids. 
bn fh os sabqeneindeette pas teres 
tty genera 
eater Jehalaatic course of mathemazical studies. 
In England, no such series is in general use. Horton is 


nearly obsolete. Briper'’s course of ay va- 
tuable as they are, vail but are used 
exclusively only at the East India College. oop and 


Vince's rigorous rte seems restricted to the University 
of Cambridge, whence it emanated ; and the London 
University, in the matter of text books, appears to enjoy 
the largest latitude. 

Did Queen Victoria ee = the nerve of one of her 
magnanimous a prescribed course of scientific 
and literary class-books would produce uniformity in the 
course of studies pursued in the great public schools and 
scholastic foundations of England, The royal virago Eli- 
zabeth achieved that exploit by one imperial mandate, and 
lived long enough to witness its manifold advantages. 

* * * * . * * 

In conclusion, we cannot but award meed to the spirited 
publishers, Barnes & Co., of New York. The Book before 
us, which may be as the coLorHon of pure ma- 
thematical science, is got up ina re pen Mon pe ¥ to anything 
we have lately seen in the way and print. And 
torpid indeed must be the Guaies of (hateeadant who does 
not rise from its perusal to renewed alacrity in the great 
race of scientific pursuits. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., 
51 JOHN STREET. 


Publishers of “ Davies's Course of Mathematics,” 
05 tf 





THE BEST PORTRAIT OF 
JENNY LIND. 


MESSRS, GOUPIL & Co. 
WHOLESALE PUBLISHERS, 
lea inform the Trade that they ha b- 
or Sey pang fom ontre Se (24 by 36 inches), the rl a 
PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND, 
“TAKEN FROM 

ROOT’S ADMIRABLE DAGUERREOTYPE. 

The likeness is truly superb, and by far the best portrait 


ver issued, either here or in Europe. Price of each " 
plain, $2; colored in fine style, $4. Mee 


The usual discount allowed to the Trade. 
GOUPIL & CO., 
289 Broadway. 


N.B.—The attention of the Trade is respectfully called to 
our splendid assortment of foreign prints. nw 
o 











The Subscriber re informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 
WOOD ENGRAVING, 
in hn its gg ms at his old pines: | 75 Boone Ne soemy 

where, wit 
he is enabled to pon berm yninr in op hg line, Sowers 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost 


, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 

J. W. ORR, 


a3iuf 75 Nassau st., New York. 





mitat.. 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 
Just Published by 


CHARLES S. FRANCIS & CO.. 


252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A GIFT BOOK of Stories and Poems for Chil- 
ore ee eae by oma Caroline Gilman. Hlustrated, 75 cts . 


WONDERFUL TALES FROM DENMARK, 
+ Aer meng ye veh Apne A new oaiiostion ofthe 
“ Hans Andersen's eer Hooke 35 ets. rac glen 


THE EVERYDAY BOOK of Pleasant and Use 
ful Reading, containing pacgrophy, Personal Dieu. 
tures, Natural , &e. ‘ol. 12mo0., with fifty 
engravings, 75 cts. ; it, $1 00. 

TALES OF DOMESTIC LIFE, By Mrs. S. ( 
Hall, cloth. 75 cte. ; gilt, $1 00. 


HAPPY HOURS; or, Home Story Book, 
Henry Cherwell, square l6mo., 50 cts. ; ac.” 


BINGLEY’S STORIES about the Instinct of 
Animals, &c. &q. 16mo , 50 cts. ; gilt, 63 cts. 


THE BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT ; or, 
Curiosities and Wonders in Nature. Art, and Mind 
9 seRizs. With eighty engravings, $1 00; gil, 


Five New Volumes of 


FRANCIS & CO’S LITTLE LIBRARY, 
With neat frontispiece to each, viz. 


THE STORY TELLER.—Tales from the Dan- 
ish of Hans Christian Andersen, 38 cts. 


THE UGLY DUCK, and other Tales, by Hans 
Christian Andersen, 3% cts 


LITTLE ELLIE, and other Tales, by Hans 
Christian Andersen, 38 cts. 


THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER, and other 
Tales, by Mrs. 8. C. HALL, 38 cts. 


HOW TO WIN LOVE; or, Rhoda’s Lesson. 
38 cts. 


COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES. A new edi- 


tion of this very popular juvenile, greatly improved 
(in press). 


THE DAISY ; or, Cautionary Stories in Verse. 
A New and Improved edition. 





C. 8. F. & Co. 
Have Recently Published :— 


THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING, new and complete edition, 2 vols. $2. 


POETRY FOR SCHOOLS, designed for Read- 

eee a eee ae 

e ny 
Popular Lessons.” 


STORIES IN CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY ; 


GEOMETRY AND FAITH, a Fragmentary 


Supplement to the 9th Bridgewater Treatise, — 
mas Hill. 38 cts. 019 St 
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~~ “PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO.,. 
Publishers. and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston, 


HAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, ANNUALS, &€. 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 








GEMS OF BEAUTY, AND LITERARY GIFT, for 1851. THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP. 
Eprrep sy Miss EMILY PERCIVAL. A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S ANNUAL, FOR 1851. 
Printed, in the best manner, at the University [ress, in Cambridge, on elegant sized Epirep sy G. S. MUNROE. 
ove giatietsdeck tas Pedi wscescan, want arte leinatten sernor, sed-per- 12mo. Embellished with six elegant Stee! Plates, and colored Illuminations. Bound in 
lin, fall gilt, &c. This publichea. volume of the series, and surpasses in beauty morocco, with gilt sides and edges, and printed on beautiful paper. 
the volumes 

















THE SOUVENIR GALLERY THE GARLAND: OR TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 
9 A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS GIFT, FOR 1851. 
AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. Eprrepv sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 
Eprrep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. Iustrated with fine Stee! Engravings, and colored Lilustrations. 12mo., morocco, extra 
An elegant quarto volume, witbout date. Printed ina superior style, on beautiful white fall gilt. 
paper, bound in = ‘ extra, enrages thirteen ‘ ‘ 
Wises Se THE LADIES’ GIFT; 
FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING ; OR, A SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP, for all Seasons of the Year. 
2 Edited by a Lady, and is a work of ability. 
4 CHRROAE aE: an oe WETE-DAY FREIEEE Bound by Benj. Bradley & Co., in morocco, full gilt sides and edges, illustrated. 12mo, 
bossed 5 1 ¥ F 
Seund'in eu"Embelished with nine Mezaont ‘Engeaviogs, by Satan. THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRD; 
OR, CHIMES OF THE SILVER BELLS. 
CHRISTMAS ROSES; 


By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


A GIFT BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. An elegant Gift Volume for Young People. Embellished with Eight Engravings from 








Embellished with mezzotint Engravings ; bound in muslin, full gilt: without date. Original Designs. 16mo., cloth, full gilt. 
THE AMARANTH ; OR TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. |THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFT BOOK, FOR 1851. Eprren sy Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Embellished with Six fine Steel vings. Bound in French morocco, full gilt, Embellished with Six elegant mezzotint Ragtngy, by Ritchie, and bound in moroeco 
_ to match the volume heretofore published. gilt. 








PTF" 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA. Edited by a Congrega-; CYCLOPZEDIA OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
tional Minister in a New England Town. Being a Sequel to Margaret Percival. ledge. One volume Royal vo. Embellished with 400 Engravings. 


Ed A , B.A. 
iste tates Le TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION: a Narrative of Recent Trans- 
A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED THIRTY- actions invoiving Inquiries in regurd to the Principles of Honor, Truth, and Justice, 


=‘ A Taleof Olden Times. By Mrs. H. V. Cheny. which obtain in a distinguished American University. By Catharine E. Beecher. | 
STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis) STORIES ABOUT BIRDS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis C. 
C. Woodworth. Finely Illustrated with 60 elegant Engravings. Woodworth. Ulustrated'with 60 fine Engravings. 








IN PRESS, 


MURRAY’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES; 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
One volume imperial 8vo., 500 pages. 


: 
A DISCOURSE OF CHRISTIANITY. By Rev, Theodore Parker. | RICHARD EDNY AND THE GOVERNOR’S FAMILY. An Urban 


and Domestic Tale of Morals and Life. By Author of “Philo,” “ Margaret,” é&c. 
THE DIOSMA: A new volume of Poems, original and selected. By 
Miss H. F. Gould. DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. By Rev. Warren Burton. 9 tf 








} 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


THE HISTORY OF MADAME ROLAND. 


BY JOHN S&S. 


C. ABBOTT. 


16mo. Maslin, with diluminated Title-page, and numerous Exgravings. Price 60 cents. 


Cowrents.—Chap. I. Childhood—Il. Youth—III. Maidenhood—IV. Marriage—V. The National Assembly—VI. The Ministry of Roland. VII. Madame Roland and the 
Jacobites—VIII. Last struggle of the Girondists—1X. Arrest of Madame Roland—X. Fate of the Girondists—XI. Prison Life—XU. Trial and Execution of Madame Roland. 


Enoravines.—Madame Roland—The Visit—La Platierre—Robespierre—The Library—Execution of the Girondists—Madame Roland in Prison—Execution of Madame 


Rolard. 


THE GREEN HAND. 


A SHORT YARN. 


Part II. 8vo. Price 124 cents. Both Parts in one Volume. Price 25 cents. 
“ An author whose powers of descriptive prose writing are unequalled by anything since the days of Daniel De Foe.”—[{New Bedford Mercury. 


**One of the best nautical stories yet produced.”—{ Commercial. 


“ A narrative of sea adventure, with « considerable variety of incident, genuine fun, and some magnificent descriptions.’ —Hartford Republican, 











NOW READY. 


NUMBER 


HARPERS’ 


SIX OF 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


A Pilgrimage to the Cradle of American Liberty. By | The Every-day Married Lady. 
Benson J. Lossing (with fifteen Illustrations). | Anecdote of a Singer. 

Fate Days and other Popular Superstitions. | When the Summer Comes. 

Battle with Life (Poetry). 

Trial and Execution of Madame Roland. By Rev. John 
8. C. Abbott (with a Portrait). 


Chemica! Contradictions. How to Kill Clever Children. 


The Countess. A Tale of the French Revolution. By 
Percy B. St. John. 
Spider's Silk. From Household Words. 


Villany Outwitted. From the Recollections of a Police | The Railway (Poetry. 
Officer. 
| Atlantic Waves. From Household Words. 


The Blind Sister ; or, Uctooe and Punishment. 
Fortunes of the Gardener's Daughter. 


By Ira Mayhew. The Prodigal’s Return. From Household Words. 


Descent into the Crater of a Volcano. By Rev. H. T.| Mauric> Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. By Charles | The Light of Home. From Sharp's Magazine. 


Cheever. Lever, author of “Charies O'Malley,” &c. (Con- | How we went Whaling off the Cape of Hope. 
The Every-day Young yf | tinued.) Hydrophobia. 
History and Anecdotes of Bank Noite Forgeries. | The Wahr-Wolf; or, the Lovers of Handersdorf. The Doom of the Slaver—An English Story of the Afri 


The Oldest Inhabitant of the Place De Greve. | A True Ghost Story. 


can Blockade. 


Story of a Kite. From Chambers’s Edin»urgh Journal. | Sketches of Life. By a Radical. Autobiography of Alton | Industry of the Insane. 


The State of the World before Adam's Time. | Locke, Tailor and Poet. 
The Mania for Tulips in Holland. Burke and the Painter Barry. 
The Sait Mines of Europe. 
My Novel ; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward Stndents. 

Bulwer Lytton (Four Chapters). | A Midnight Drive—A Tale of 


Montaty Recorp oy Current Events—Domestic ani 
Foreign—Political, Literary, Scientific, and Personal. 


The Iron Ring. A Tale of German Robbers and German | Lirexary Notices—Books of the Month. 


Tax Fasnions ror Novemser (with three Engravings.) 





‘Terror. 


The November number, now issued, closes the First Volume of the New Monwtuty Macazine. During the six months which have elapsed since the work was first an 


nounced. its regular issues have steadily gone up to Firry Taousanp Cortes : and with that number, which they believe to be unapproached 
r. 


by any similar work ever published 


within the same time, the Publishers enter upon the Second Volume, which will commence with the number for Decembe! 


Each number of the Magazine will contain 144 pages octavo, in double columns. The volumes of a single 
choicest of the Miscellaneous Literature of the age. A carefully prepared Fashion Plate, 


year, therefore, will present nearly two thousand pages of the 
and other pictorial illustrations, will accompany each number. 





Terms.—Turee Doivars a year, or Twenty-Five Cents a Number. The Work may be obtained of Booksellers and Periodical Agents, and af the Publishers. 


Liberal arrangements will be made with the Trade and with Agents for extra efforts 
vassers. 


in circulating the Work, and Specimen Numbers will be supplied gratuitously for Can- 


The Publishers will supply Mail and City Subscribers when payment is made in advance. Clubs supplied upon liberal terms. 


Persons desiring the Work ear y will please to FURNISH THEIR NAMES AND ADDRESS 


THE COUNTRY YEAR-BOOK; or, The Field, The Forest, and the 
Fireside. By William Howitt, Author of * The Book of the Beasons,” “ Rural Life 
in England,” &c. In one volume, 12mo. muslin, price 87} cents. 

The “ Year Book of the Country " is at once welcome to read and goodly to see. It 

is richly, poetically, picturesqnely various. We cannot doubt its having a welcome as 

« Wide as its range of contents, as cordial as the Jove of man and of nature which every 
line of it breathes —Atheneum 


HISTORY OF XERXES THE GREAT. By Jacob Abbott. 18mo. 
Muslin, 60 cents. Being the Thirteenth volume of the Series. 


These historical memoirs by Mr. Abbott are marked by their great impartiality, con- 
densation of facts, and picturesqueness of style; his practised and elegant pen h 


invested the historic page with the brilliancy and fascination of romance.—Mirror. 


PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. By Mrs. Trollope, author of “ The 
Refugee in America,” “ Paris and the Parisians,” &c. 8vo. paper, 25 cents. 
This is a lively, entertaining novel, descriptive of high life, and well suited tointerest 
readers everywhere. The narrative is absorbing, and the work will prove extensively 
popular. Oa the score of taste and morality, it is entirely unobjectionable. 


A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE NEW TESTA- 
ment. By Edward Robinson, D.D., LL.D. A new edition, revised, and in great part 
rewritten, 8Svo. Muslin, $450; Sheep, $475; half ealf, $5. 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, No. V., for October. 
Each number of the Magazine contains 144 octavo pages, in double columns, of the 
choicest Miscellaneous Literature of the age. §3 a year, or 25 cents a number. 


HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, Familiarly and Practically Con- 
sidered in their Relations to the Blood. By George Moore, M.D. 12mo, Muslin, 75¢. 


To THE Agents. This will be an accommodation to all parties. 


Part V. of SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. Edited 
by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A. To be completed in six parts. 
8vo. Paper, 25 cents each. 


THE RECENT PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY, especially in the 
United Siates. By Elias Loomis, Professor of Mathematics and Natural History in 
y — York University, and author of a Course of Mathematics. 12mo. Muslin. 


FIVE YEARS OF A HUNTER’S LIFE IN THE FAR INTERIOR 
of South Africa. With Notices of the Native Tribes, and Anecdotes of the Chase of 
the Lion, Elephant, Hippopotamus, Giraffe, Rhinoceros, &c. By R. Gordon Cun- 
ming, Esq. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo. Muslin, $1 75. 


GIBBON’S HISTORY OF ROME. With Notes, by the Rev. H. Hl. 
Milman. Complete in Six Volumes, 12mo. Being uniform with Harper’s duodec’- 
mo Editions of Hume’s and Macaulay's Histories of England. Price, in Cloth, 40 
cents per volume. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE in its Elements and Forms. With a His- 
ae ee and Development, By William C. Fowler, Jate Professor of Rhe- 
‘n Amherst College. 8vo. Muslin, $1 50. 


No. VIL of THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLU- 
tion ; or, Illustrations, by pen and pencil. of the History, Scenery, Relies, and Tradi- 
tions of the War for Independence. By Benson J. Lossing, Exq. With 600 engrav- 
ings on wood, by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly frow Original Sketches by the Author. 
To be qungiaied in about 20 numbers. 8vo. Paper, 25 cents each 


No. VI. of THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS: his Fortunes and Mis- 





ADELAIDE LINDSAY. Edited by Mrs. Marsh. 8vo. Paper, 25 cents. 


fortunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. By W. M. Ly amy Esq. With 
numerous Lilustrations. To be completed in 7 numbers. 8vo. Paper, 25 cents each 
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